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FOR UNLO WOU S BORD THIS DAU-4 SAVIOUR” 











/... THERE WERE IN THE SAME COUNTRY shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, 

Good will toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came with haste, 
and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 
And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this child. And all they that 
heard it wondered at those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart. And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told 
unto them. 

—Luke 2: 8-20 
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THE COVER 

The Christmas cover shows the Na- 
tivity Rose Window in Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Arlington, Virginia. This 
stained-glass window is a creation of 
Henry Lee Willet, designer of many of 
the finest church windows in America. 
Like his father, William, Henry Willet 
is in artistic rebellion against the “pretty, 
sentimental, pictorial” windows that 
were popular in American churches a 
generation ago. Mr. Willet’s work harks 
back to the more imaginative stained- 
glass art of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries which enhanced the spiritual 
impressiveness of the cathedrals of 
France and England. 


Mr. Willet’s windows are found in 
the National Cathedral, Washington, 
D.C.; The Cadet Chapel, West Point, 
N.Y.; East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh; the Chapel at Randolph 
Field, Texas; St. Luke’s Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, Orlando, Florida; Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Detroit, and many 
others. 


Mr. Willet’s contribution to the 
Church does not stop at the end of his 
working day. He is an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Flourtown, Pennsyl- 
vania; a member of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; a member of the Presbyterian 
Social Union; and a director of the 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He was a delegate from the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia to the General 
Assembly of our Church in 1943. 


“A Brief History of Our Church,” 
by Paul Wolfe (see pages 17-28), 
is a Christmas present to our readers 
from PRESBYTERIAN Lire and the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 
Copies of the pamphlet from which this 
article was adapted can be obtained 
from the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, for 10c each up to 
49 copies; 8c for 50 or more; 7c for 
200 or more. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Pictures and an article will present a 
tour of one of the least known, most 
dramatic regions on the globe—the Near 
East. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley, California, has sent more 
than 260 of its young people into 
full-time church vocations in the 
past 45 years—an astonishing rec- 
ord. The how and the why will be 
explored by Clifford M. Drury. 

“What is the most important aim for 
the Presbyterian Church to emphasize 
in the next half-century?” Presbyterian 
men and women from the U.S. and 
many different countries — pastors, 
church women, missionaries—will give 
short, forthright answers to this ques- 
tion. 

The life of an army corps chap- 
lain in Korea is not as spectacular 
as that of a chaplain with an infan- 
try regiment, but it does give a 
fuller picture of the work that “pas- 
tors in uniform” are doing for the 
fighting forces of the free world. 
Watch for the day-by-day account 
of a week in the life of a Presbyte- 
rian chaplain in Korea. 
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QO N THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EvE a group 
of shepherds were watching their 
flocks on a hilltop. They had a unique 
experience which they described as a 
visitation of an angel, an angel who told 
them of the birth of one who was to 
mean more to the world than any other 
person. They also heard a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God and 
saying, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward 
men” (Luke 2:14). Ever since that 
night, when Christmas comes around, 
men have thought about this heavenly 
message of peace and goodwill. 

But has it been anything more than 
just words? Has it been anything more 
than the tinsel and the lights and the 
colored balls which you bring down 
from the attic once a year, hang on the 
tree for a week or ten days, and then 
put away again? There are many indi- 
cations which would lead you to say, 
no! In the world there is so little of 
peace and goodwill. We seem to be ina 
transition state of cleaning up from one 
war and getting ready for another. The 
garrison state, with more and more 
being spent for what is thought to be 
armed security, is too close for comfort. 
The United Nations sometimes seems to 
be a place for making differences rather 
than for settling disputes. In our homes 
there is too little of peace and goodwill 
as the disgraceful figures of the divorce 
courts clearly show. In our inner lives 
there is precious little peace and good- 
will, and every book dealing with inner 
peace and harmony at once becomes a 
best seller. What can we as Christians 
do to make this Christmas message of 
peace and goodwill come more alive? 

For one thing we can begin where 
the message of the heavenly host began, 
by giving “Glory to God.” That came 
first. Only when glory has been given 
to the heavenly father can you expect 
peace and goodwill in the world, in the 
home, and in the heart. There is no 
short cut. 

For another thing, you can keep on 
repeating this message of glory to God, 
and, coming from it, peace and good- 
will among men. The voices that stand 
for discord and ill will are always loud 
and strong and never become silent. 
You are doing something important if 
you just keep alive this heavenly mes- 
sage. 


He bids us make his glories known 
His works of power and grace; 


And we'll convey his wonders down 
Through each succeeding race. 


For another thing, no matter what 
anybody else thinks, you can keep faith 
that peace and goodwill are possible. 
When you begin to treat them as nice 
ideas but impractical, the cause is lost. 
You must maintain the abounding faith 
that peace and goodwill are possible in 
the world, the home, and the heart. 
Napoleon once said, “You have already 
defeated your enemy when you have 
taken away his hope of victory.” Don’t 
let anything or anybody take away 
your faith in the triumph of God's 
cause. I often remember that the con- 
fident poem of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, “I heard the bells on Christmas 
day their old familiar carols play” was 
not written in a day of peace and con- 
cord, but in the midst of the war be- 
tween the states, one of the most diffi- 
cult times that America has ever known. 
We need to maintain the confidence 
that peace and goodwill are the will of 
the heavenly father and are therefore 
possible. 

There is still one more thing you can 
do to make this message of the heavenly 
host come true. You can pray. William 
Law wrote a wonderful little devotional 
book in the 1700's called A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life. He 
has in it one chapter on the duty of 
praying for others and of how such 
prayer always improves the heart of the 
one making the prayer. He says, “There 
is nothing that makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him. . . . By consid- 
ering yourself an advocate with God 
for your neighbors and acquaintances, 
you would never find it hard to be at 
peace with them yourself.” If there 
were more honest prayer for peace and 
goodwill today, there might be more of 
it. The enemies of the Christmas mes- 
sage in world, home, and heart might be 
put to Hight. “One little word shall fell 
him,” as Martin Luther put it. 

We need to remember that the 
Christmas message of peace and good- 
will is a word from a heavenly host, and 
therefore, we believe, truer than any 
contradictory voices of earth. Each one 
of us can help to make it ring out again. 

Prayer—May peace and goodwill, 
O God, dwell more and more in our 
world, our homes and our hearts. May 
we help it so to do, following the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—LAwWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 











SCRIPTURE 
READINGS 


First Day 
The certainty of those things. 
Luke 1:1-4 
Second Day 
Zacharias and Elisabeth. Luke 
1:5-25 
Third Day 
Mary. Luke 1:26-38 


Fourth Day 
Elisabeth. Luke 


Mary and 
1:39-45 
Fifth Day 
Mary’s song. Luke 1:46-55 


Sixth Day 
The birth of John. Luke 1:56-66 


Seventh Day 

The song of Zacharias. Luke 

1:67-80 

Eighth Day 

The shepherds. Luke 2:1-14 
Ninth Day 

The manger. Luke 2:15-21 
Tenth Day 

Simeon. Luke 2:22-32 
Eleventh Day 

Simeon and Anna. Luke 2:33-39 
Twelfth Day 

Mary and Joseph. Matthew 


1:18-25 


Thirteenth Day 


The wise men. Matthew 2:1-15 


Fourteenth Day 


The word made flesh. John 
1:1-14 
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G. I.’s 
Make Kids 
Happy 


JAPAN 
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“American G.I.’s have done much to 
make Christmas a happy time for Japa- 
nese children,” writes Gordon Chap- 
man from Hokkaido. 

“Last year one of the companies at 
a nearby army camp invited the chil- 
dren of the Toyohira slum district to a 
Christmas party in the company mess 
hall. The children were outfitted with 
clothing, boots, and toys. 

“The Christmas season has become 
more and more merged with that of 
New Year's, the latter being a very im- 
portant season in Japan. Unfortunately, 
the commercial aspects of Christmas 
are becoming more prevalent, with mer- 
chants vying with one another to reap 
a great harvest. Thus stores are gaily 
decorated with Christmas trees, and 
Santa Claus performs pretty much as 
he does in America. 

“The average Japanese church pro- 
gram includes a special celebration for 
the Sunday School children, likely to 
be very long with as many as fifty or 
sixty items of song, pageant, skit, 
dances, plays, and recitations. These 
exercises are well attended by parents, 
many of whom are not Christians; thus 
every effort is made to present the 
Gospel message. 

“Last Christmas I visited five country 
towns where newly organized churches 
were celebrating Christmas. In one 
town the local theater had been en- 
gaged, and 900 people, most of them 
non-Christians, attended.” 


Japan Takes Over Christmas 


“Japan has taken over the Christmas 
celebration most enthusiastically,” ac- 
cording to Dorothy Franklin of Women’s 
Christian College, Tokyo. “In October 
the practice of Christmas hymns began 
and rehearsals started for Christmas 
plays and pageants. This celebration 
is entered into not only by Christians 
but by others. This was true before 
the war when Santa Claus was talked 
of as bringing gifts to good children 
and none to bad. Probably the idea of 
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Santa Claus, and the fact that Christ- 
mas was the birthday of Christ, was 
spread through Christian kindergartens. 
Years ago among the Christmas decora- 
tions I remember seeing with horror a 
Santa Claus on a cross. Crosses were 
usually a part of Christmas tree deco- 
rations, but since the war I have not 
seen them decorated in that way. . 
“Last year our own Christmas was 
especially meaningful when we joined 
with our group of repatriated coopera- 





Students in Tokyo prepare for Christmas. 


tive farm friends out in the country. 
About fifty families live on the farm and 
all have known extreme suffering. They 
asked for Christian teaching, and one 
of the graduates of our seminary lives 
among them. There was no assembly 
building except the barn through which 
a sharp cold wind blew. Into the build- 
ing crowded 150 people to celebrate 
their first Christmas. A simple lunch 
of special rice to which red beans were 
added with a bit of radish pickle was 
our Christmas feast, with tangerines 
brought to the group by visiting Chris- 
tians. .. . Then we introduced Santa 
Claus, for to Japanese he truly repre- 
sents the kindness of American Chris- 
tian friends who had remembered these 
needy folks, and they were all delighted 
with gifts from abroad. This year these 
newly organized church groups have 
discovered a nearby reformatory where 


no educational work of any kind was 
being done, and also a poor little or- 
phanage. These new church members 
will make Christmas this year for those 
two groups—and thus Christ’s spirit is 
spread abroad.” 


| LEBANON 


“In Syria and Lebanon Christmas 
is a prolonged season,” Harry Dorman, 
Jr. of Beirut reports, “the celebrations 
lasting for two weeks. This is because 
of the different dates of celebration by 
the different branches of the ancient 
and younger Christian churches, East- 
ern ard Western, which are found here. 
On December 25, the Western churches 
begin the pageantry. The Armenian 
churches are the latest to celebrate, on 
January 7. Since everybody has friends 
in all the other church groups, it means 
a sort of prolonged carry-over of the 
Christmas cheer and festivity, the serv- 
ices and the visiting.” 





Christmas 
Lasts 
Two Weeks 





Fireworks on 


COLOMBIA cisascece 


I. P. Van Eaton reports that “Barran- 
quilla, with its 250,000 inhabitants, is 
the chief port of entry for Colombia. 
Since it is relatively near to the United 
States many U.S. customs have come 
south. 

“, . . Of course, here in Barranquilla 
there is never a ‘white’ Christmas, for 
the weather is always hot. But artificial 
trees are used and the Christmas spirit 
reigns. From about the first of Decem- 
ber the toy merchants begin to display 
their toys on the sidewalks. One custom 
that is quite different from anything in 
the U.S. is the use of fireworks, especial- 
ly aerial bombs. On Christmas Eve the 
explosion of these can be heard in all 
parts of the city. 

“In our own evangelical churches, the 
young people raise funds for gifts (toys 
and clothing) for the children of some 
poor village group, or for the leper 
colony.” 











CHRISTMAS ABROAD 


; VENBAURLA 


James Scotland, Jr., sent this letter 
from Guatire, Estado Miranda: 

“The main Protestant activity here is 
centered in the Colegio Americano, a 
new (this is its second year) primary 
school of four grades. For Christmas 
we are using our own adaptation and 
translation of the new curriculum book, 
The King Nobody Wanted. Incidentally 
these tableaus, called cuadros vivos 
(living pictures) in Spanish, are favor- 
ites among those who present them and 
those who see them. These tab- 
leaus, plus readings and songs, will be 
used to present the story of Jesus so 
that even those who cannot read will 
understand it at Christmastide. . . 

“This religious or spiritual expression 
outlined above will be executed against 
a background of paganism almost Afri- 
can in some of its expressions. Some of 
our school children familiar only with 
Roman Catholicism discover with us 
for the first time any connection be- 
tween the “Nino Jesus’ of Christmas, 
the Jesus of Galilee, and the triumphant 
Christ of the Resurrection. 

“Gift exchanging with all its rampant 
commercialism will play a large part in 
the celebrations, but this can hardly be 
laid to U.S. influence alone. One 
strictly Yankee element in the holiday 
atmosphere here put in its appearance 





Jesus in 
**Cuadros 
Vivos” 


early in November. That is the ever- 
green Christmas tree. The local crop 
of trees, for we do have pines, cedars, 





and even spruce and fir, cannot hope to 
satisfy even the American colony of 
Caracas. Therefore, large shipments of 
trees are brought from U.S.A. and 
Canada and sold at prices ranging from 
$6 to $20 or more... . 

“Still another element of the Vene- 
zuelan Christmas .. . is the aguinaldo. 
The aguinaldo sung at the masses of the 
December dawns is the equivalent of 
our Anglo-Saxon Christmas carol. It 
is a little folk song sung at the misa 
de gallo noted for its spontaneity of 
verse, simplicity of music, and variety 
of accompaniment. The Venezuelan is 
ever making parodies. One of the most 
popular aguinaldos is a parody which 
goes, “The three wise men, clothed in 
ermine, come from their kingdoms to 
adore the Child. Gold, incense, and 
myrrh they bring from the East, and a 
drinking gourd, full of strong drink. 
Rustic and human, the kindly shep- 
herds offer the infant marmalade of 
papaya. And cheese more white than 
the light of day, in hallaca leaves, they 
bring for Mary.’ 


SIAM Drama in Chiangmai 


“Christmas here is very much a du- 
plicate of Christmas in the U.S., with 
slight adaptations,” according to For- 
rest Travoille of Chiangmai. “We have 
thirty-four churches and groups in this 
presbytery now, and each one will have 
something to celebrate Christmas. None 
will be more elaborate, . . . than that 








With real baby as the Christ child, Venezuelan youngsters form reverent tableau. 
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in the City Church here in Chiangmai. 
The teachers and students of the_Mis- 
sion School, all of whom attend the 
church, make up the varied cast for an 
integrated program of carols, recita- 
tions, and drama depicting the Advent 
story. The most unusual aspect of the 
drama is that very few parts are 
memorized; a reader stands offstage 
and in a low voice reads the part, and 
the actor repeats it. Of course, they 
have practiced some, so the part is 
not completely new to the participants, 
though for the most part they rely 
upon the reader for their lines.” 


All-night Carol Sing 


“Christian churches celebrate Christ- 
mas here by special anthems, decora- 
tions, Christmas trees of tamarind or 
other species when pines are unobtain- 
able,” writes Kenneth Wells of Chiang- 
mai, “and by giving gifts to the poor 
and to children. Students love to spend 
the entire night of Christmas Eve sing- 
ing Christmas carols—mostly in English. 
Sometimes they carry gifts to the poor 
en route; often they are fed by those 
they rouse at 3:00 a.m. by sweet, hoarse 
singing. 

“In this city of Chiangmai, people 
raise a special fund for lepers, and with 
this buy blankets and warm clothing for 
patients in the Chiangmai Leper Asy- 
lum. The Women’s Society of the 
church gives White Gifts for the poor. 
The Christmas Eve church service 
usually lasts from 8:00 p.m. until about 
midnight, when they ring the church 
bell, and the carollers start forth, on 
bicycles or in a rented bus, for their 
long trek.” 





All-College 
Christmas 


PAKISTAN 


“Kinnaird College, Lahore, has a cus- 
tom of celebrating Christmas with all 
the folk on the compound before col 
lege breaks up for the holidays,” Hladia 
Porter tells us. “First come the servants. 
Money is collected from all the students 
and all the staff, and a student commit- 
tee with a staff adviser is appointed to 
buy gifts. Toys are given to the young- 
sters, more useful gifts to the older 
children, some clothing or cloth to the 
family, a bundle of fruit, nuts, and 
sweets, and about two dollars in money 
to the head of the house. These gifts 
are distributed at the end of a program 
in which the servants’ children who at- 
tend the Sunday school . . . often take 
part. Usually there is a simple acting 
out of the Christmas story interspersed 
with carols and psalms in Punjabi. 
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“Then the girls have their turn. Only 
a fifth of the student body are Chris- 
tians. They get together a committee 
to help the staff member in charge of 
the students’ dining room with her plans 
for a Christmas dinner. This is made as 
pretty and as Christmassy as possible 
with a decorated tree, Christmas cards 
for place cards, paper chains, candles, 
and lots of colored paper. Staff and 
students dine together, the committee 
waits on the tables, a few guests are 
invited, and there is a program, the 
singing of carols and sometimes a dra- 
matic sketch. 

“After this the staff separate, going 
to the homes of friends in different mis- 
sion stations, there to ‘make Christmas’ 
for other groups of folk. Once I helped 
to plan and execute eight different 
Christmas festivities and decided the 
poor had all the fun; they had only 
to attend.” 











Moslem Kids 
Demand 
Christmas Trees 


IRAN 


“Iran is becoming much more con- 
scious of Christmas year by year,” re- 
ports John Elder of Teheran. “As the 
season approaches, an increasing num- 
ber of shops come out with Christmas 
ornaments, greeting cards, chocolate 
Santa Clauses, and special window dis- 
plays. The long white wall of the 
British Embassy is almost hidden by a 
forest of Christmas trees put out for 
sale, so attractive that many a Moslem 
family finds itself responding to pres- 
sure from the children to buy and 
decorate one. 

“The Teheran radio is beginning to 
give special time for Christmas pro- 
grams and last year, in addition to a 
program of its own, gave free time to 
both the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics for broadcasting Christmas carols. 
The leading local papers came out with 
articles praising Jesus of Nazareth. The 
propaganda chief of Azerbaijan, in addi- 
tion to giving time on the Tabriz radio 
to the Christians, published a special 
bulletin of greeting in Persian and Ar- 
menian, congratulating the Christians 
on their festival and recalling the fact 
that religion is the true basis of civil- 
ization. For the first time I was allowed 
to broadcast a Christmas greeting in 
Persian, even though all the songs had 
to be in English or Armenian. There is 
reason to hope that another year we 
may be allowed to include an address 
in Persian as well.” 


Christmas among the Minarets 


Harriet Pease of Tabriz writes: “Our 
Christian community has often given 
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In Mohammedan Iran, Christian church displays religious books at sidewalk sale. 


Christmas pageants in the church to 
which non-Christians are invited. Under 
the direction of the church and mission, 
various groups of young people, school 
alumnae, and nurses in the mission hos- 
pital have programs and parties and 
give gifts to the poor. Last year the chil- 
dren, though poor themselves, were 
interested in gathering their pennies to 
buy a treat for the miserable and un- 
happy children of a leper village near 
the city. 

“The church Sunday school and 
Young People have a special Christmas 
service and pageant to which non- 
Christians are invited. . . . In such a 
service a group of eight or ten blind 
men had a share last Christmas. These 
men became Christians in the German 
School for the Blind where they were 
cared for and trained before the last 
war. There they learned to read both 
Persian and German braille and also 
learned by heart many hymns including 
some of the lovely old Christmas carols. 
At the service last year this group of 
blind Christian men—all converts from 
Islam—sang two of the loved Christmas 
hymns.” 


- PHILIPPINES 2 





*... One custom that is colorful and 
interesting,” writes Frederick Apple- 
ton from Silliman University, Dum- 
aguete, “is that of the display of Christ- 
mas stars over the holiday season. These 
are elaborately made of bamboo and 
tissue paper in many colors. People put 
candles in them which are lighted at 
night and hang them in their windows 


or inside their houses. ; 

“Each Christmas Day the students of 
Silliman University have a Christmas 
party for the poor children of Dum- 
aguete. They put on a program of 
songs and dramatics and stories, and 
then each child is given a gift... .” 


Worship at Dawn 


“Under Roman Catholic influence for 
four centuries, the Filipinos have grown 
accustomed to dramatizing the figures 
of the Holy Family,” according to 
Douglas Vernon of Silliman University. 
“The scenes are associated with our 
Lord’s birth, such as creche scenes, 
showing the Holy Family in the stable. 
Sometimes these are made of colored 
cardboard paper, sometimes plaster 
painted and sometimes of wood or 
metal. .. . 

“To start the season on the campus 
a chorus of 100 voices sings the Messiah 
at a candlelight service the week before 
the students go on vacation. Since the 
Filipinos in surprising number have the 
art of singing well, those of us who are 
privileged to hear the Messiah sung at 
Silliman remember it as better than 
most we have heard in other parts of 
the world. ... 

“In the Christmas Morning Star 
Watch on our campus lawn beside the 
sea under coconut palms and facing the 
southeastern heavens, about 200 wor- 
shippers gather at 4:45 a.m. to greet 
Christmas with a dawn worship service. 
If the weather is clear, as it usually has 
been, glorious in the southeastern 
heavens gleam the four main stars com- 
posing the Southern Cross. The service 
opens in pre-dawn darkness and closes 
with the splendor of the sunrise. 

“In the Silliman amphitheater, Christ- 
mas morning about 9:00, a children’s 
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CHRISTMAS ABROAD 


Christmas party program is held. Gath- 
ered there in the amphitheater are some 
500 children who come in from the bar- 
rios. The program consists usually of a 
short Christmas drama, a Christmas 
story, the singing of Christmas carols, 
and the party is broken up with a 
presentation to each child of a bag of 
Christmas goodies. . . .” 


FRANCE 


... Though these French people in 
devastated Dunkirk have always known 
that there was such a day as Noel,” re- 
ports Ray Teeuwissen of the Foyer 
Cimade, Dunkirk, “it took on real mean- 
ing and joy for a number of them only 
through, or since, contact with the 
‘team’ of CIMADE-workers, who gave 
their first spoken witness the first post- 
war Christmas in 1945. Since then our 
Christmas activities have become a real 
tradition to which many look forward 
for weeks. 

“We have introduced a number of 
American customs surrounding Christ- 
mas to this area of France, where de- 
tachment from the Roman Church is 
such that Noel has little meaning and 
Americans the first year they are here 
are really moved to tears at the lack of 
outward signs of Christmas. Perhaps 
only five per cent of the families at- 
tending the Foyer have a small tree at 
home. Perhaps only two per cent have 
a family Christmas. So whatever Christ- 
mas most of the some 400 persons who 
barrack during the 





Noel 
Takes on 
Real Meaning 


“ 


will come to ou 


Christmas week will have will be the 
time they spend with us. Far from being 
afraid, as in the U.S. A., that too much 
attention is given to decorations, ete., 
our purpose is to try to introduce ways 
to celebrate Christmas. The only gift 
many receive is the gift they receive at 
the Foyer—and the only gift they give 
is the one we ask them to bring in ex- 
change. Some children have seen how 
we use nice paper, and before bringing 
their gifts have come to ask us for 
paper and string. 

“Last ye r we succeeded in getting 
one group nvite an unknown cripple 
to her firs istmas party. This year a 
lovely do gift to us from some 
church in the | .S.—is being dressed up 
for a girl in nearby TB sanitorium. 
Two years ago a group prepared a lay- 
ette for the baby born nearest the 
twenty-fifth of December. All these are 
absolutely new experiences. Having re- 
ceived much from the U.S. we now 
want to teach our people in turn to 
give to others.” 


INDIA 


“The local customs of India are so 
much tied up with idol worship, Puja, 
that it would be difficult to adapt much 
that would fit into a Christmas version,” 
according to Ivanoel Gibbins of Am- 
bala City. “However, the festival of 
lights, called Diwali, is a truly beautiful 
sight. The little clay cups filled with oil 
are lighted after dusk and placed along 
the veranda edges or on the flat mud 





Festival of Lights 














Decking out for Christmas is Dunkirk branch of French youth relief movement. 
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roofs, completely outlining them in a 
blaze of glory. . . . It is true of recent 
years that oil has been scarce, and the 
custom has waned in glory. 

“In some places electric lights have 
taken the place of diwas but I feel that 
the gentle beauty of the flickering 
diwas softened and made _ beautiful 
many otherwise sordid outlines, at least 
for once during the year. Electric lights 
are harsh by comparison and most 
people cannot afford electricity, even 
for lights, much less for decorations. ; . . 


“My Little Blackbird” 


“Meri kali desi maina is the transla- 
tion for ‘the little red hen,’ but it really 
means ‘my little country black bird.’ 
I often tease nurse Grace Manuel by 
calling her ‘blackbird,’ because she 
calls herself black. In fact, she is darker 
than most girls here, and our Punjabis 
definitely consider that a tragedy and a 
disadvantage. She has accepted it as 
neither. The villagers do not look at 
her skin at all, for they see her shining 
kind eyes, and white teeth flashing 
through her smile, and her great heart 
of love, when they come to the hospital 
in Mubarakpur for treatment. 

“We cannot often find girls willing to 
live in the isolated life of an Indian vil- 
lage, where they have no fellowship or 
fun in the ordinary sense. We thank 
God for Grace Manuel on many days, 
but especially on Christmas. 

“Last year she refused to spend 
Christmas Day with us in Ambala, say- 
ing that she belonged out in the village 
where the few Christians would gather 
for worship. Someone might come for 
a little Christmas cheer, and it would 
be awful, she said, to be absent if they 
needed her. She plans weeks ahead 
what gifts she can give to the needy 
at Christmas.” 


Indians Expert Actors 


James Napp of Kolhapar writes: 
“Every year some Biblical drama is 
given in each school, usually proclaim- 
ing the Christmas message. Since the 
Indians are practically all born actors, 
it becomes very easy to put on Christ- 
mas plays. But it is more difficult to 
keep the children from interpolating 
such spontaneous sentences or jokes as 
will cause laughter, even at the most 
sacred moments. . . . 

“Christmas is not always celebrated 
on December 25 because the villagers 
love to go from village to village to 
celebrate with their fellow Christians or 
relatives in various villages. A mission- 
ary will often preach as many as twenty 
Christmas sermons in a season. He 
never can use a sermon the second time 
because it is certain that there will be 
many in the audience who have heard 
him in some other village.” 
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CHRISTMAS 


AT HOME 





With Faith There Is Hope 


Next week the Christian world once 
again will receive the Prince of Peace. 
The hum of defense plants, the com- 
mands of drill leaders in army training 
camps, and the roar of fighter planes 
in Korea and Indo-China will be lost 
for one day at least in a crescendo of 
ringing bells, carolling choirs, and the 
sanctuary-filling swell of voices united 
in traditional hymns. 

Christmas is here. In a world that 
is not as happy as it was a year ago, 
the story of the Christ Child will again 
remind millions of people that with 
faith there is hope, and that a strong 
faith combined with a great hope are 
the two most important banners yet un- 
furled above the forces of peace. 


Again this year, PresByTERIAN LIFE 
is presenting a bird’s-eye view of 
Christmas in America as seen through 
the local church. There have been a 
few changes here and there since 1949, 
but the telling of the birth of Jesus, 
the Communion and candlelight serv- 
ices, and the singing of hymns and 
carols will be much the same every- 
where. This is the strength of Chris- 
tianity. 

In fertile Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, two of the four choirs at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lancaster 
are getting ready for their twelfth an- 
nual presentation of the “Messiah.” In 
the tiny, rural town of Rogue River in 
southwest Oregon, children of the 
church school of the Hope Presby- 
terian Church are going to present a 
“Family of Nations Christmas Fes- 
tival” for their parents and other mem- 
bers and friends of the church. A 
United Nations flag will be displayed 
and the youngsters will explain, with 
the help of foreign students invited 
from nearby, how different lands cele- 
brate Christmas. 

In Connecticut, Yale Divinity School 
student George Fussell is getting ready 
to visit his future church for a Christ- 
mas service and a brisk ride in an open 
truck singing carols with the young peo- 
ple of the congregation. It will be the 
first Christmas for this congregation of 
the Church of Christ in Starks, Maine 
—the church was recently organized as 
the only Presbyterian church in that 
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state. But at the Presbyterian Commu- 
nity Church of Hawk Springs and 
Yoder, Wyoming, Christmas services 
will be held without a regular pastor. 
The congregation’s leader, the Rev- 
erend William Colwell, was called to 
active duty as an Army chaplain De- 
cember 2. 

In Greensburg, Pennsylvania, the 
First Presbyterian Church will present 
an original play and an original pag- 
eant. Church women will stage the play, 
and the church school children will give 
the pageant, written by Mrs. Harold 
Post, wife of the cMurch’s pastor. And 
in Edmond, Oklahoma, the First 
Presbyterian Church will use a new 
curriculum idea, “Carols of Faith,” as 
the basis for its Christmas program. 

In North Bend, Wisconsin, one of 
the most important events of Christmas- 
time is the White Gift service of the 
North Bend Presbyterian Church. Ev- 
erybody, old and young, will take part 
in this program of giving to others, 
which has been a fixture at the North 
Bend church for more than twenty 
years, According to a small North Bend 
youngster, the idea of the service is, 





“You bring a sweater, or a dress, or a 
game and lay it right up there on the 
platform when everybody marches 
around. But you’ve got to wrap it so’s 
it’s white, and don’t even use a colored 
cord.” In Fort Worth, Texas, the 
young people of the First Presbyterian 
Church helped others by giving a din- 
ner for the Fort Worth Association for 
the Blind, and by packing a large box 
for a pastor in Germany. 


Holy Day, Not Heyday 


Rebellion against commercialism at 
Christmas is growing, and many 
churches this year are making special 
efforts to remind their communities 
that Christmas is a religious holiday 
and not a mercantile heyday. 

The Morgan Park Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, approached 
the local ministerial organization to in- 
vite the executive secretary of the 
neighborhood stores to a meeting. “We 
asked him why business houses were 
anxious to start Christmas in Novem- 
ber, and stated our case. We feel an 

(Continued on page 12) 





Youth Choir of Central Presbyterian Church, Waco, Texas, presents Christmas carol 
pageant. Piano accompanist throughout performance was thirteen-year-old John 
Morgan Scott (right). Pageant is regarded as one of main events in church’s program. 
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TMAS AT HOME 
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KEEPING 
SANTA 
CHRISTIAN 


The evolution of Santa 

Claus from his early days as 

Saint Nicholas to the big, 

boisterous man who arrives 

at the local department 

store two weeks before 

Thanksgiving has been one 

of the distressing phenomena 

of today’s secularized Christ- 

mas season. The Santa situ- 

ation, however, presents no 

problems for Pastor Willard 

Strahl and members of Pio- 

“~~ neer Presbyterian Church in 

Marinette, Wisconsin. This year, for the forty-seventh 

time, church member Dr. E. H. Redeman, a community 

dentist, will become a special Santa for the church school 

children. In Mr. Strahl’s words, “When he enters he is 

greeted with an outburst of excitement from the children, 

but a reverent hush falls . . . as he calls for silence and 

offers a simple ind devout prayer. ... His interpretation 

gives the children the pleasure of seeing Santa... 

but at the same time expresses the holy mood that belongs 

to Christmas. . . . He is a quiet, dignified and saintly 

portrayer of the Spirit of Christmas as he himself feels it— 

he tries to suggest the mood in which the shepherds may 

have brought gifts to the Christ Child in Bethlehem. . . 
He has thoroughly Christianized the conception. . . 


” 


Pulling on his white gloves, Dr. Redeman completes his costum- 
ing and is ready to begin his forty-seventh season as Santa. 


He puts the finishing touches on Santa’s boots in his hobby shop. Its walls are lined with traditional toys, very like the work- 
shop of the “real” Santa Claus at the North Pole. Every detail of his costume, including makeup, is carefully planned. 
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Dr. Redeman designed his own costume. In 1904, his original The boys and girls flock toward Santa Claus. His appearance 
costume consisted of a red table cloth and quilting cotton. is always the climax of the church school Christmas program. 


SAN TAS 
REC OADS 


Santa relaxes. Dr. Redeman also visits the homes of many friends and relatives where there are children. He has made 
as many as forty-one calls, this peak being reached in 1937. This year, however, he plans to make about thirty visits. 
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impression was made,” says Pastor 
William Graham. 

The Morgan Park Church also spon- 
sored a drive this year for “Christmas 
cards with a Christmas message.” 
Realizing that the large percentage of 
Christmas cards do not emphasize the 
real Christmas message, the young 
people’s group set up a table at the 
church to display religious Christmas 
cards. “They did not solicit. They 
simply had a sheet of paper by the 
display and those interested in pur- 
chasing the cards signed their names. 
An excellent response was given this 
effort,” Mr. Graham reports. 

The Reverend John A. Lensinck of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Rush- 
ford, Minnesota, says, “We have an 
amplifying system in the church and 
can broadcast from the church tower. 
At appropriate times we will give the 
town all the Christmas music we have, 
serving to draw their attention to the 
real meaning of Christmas. I am also 
doing this on the Sundays before 
Christmas, in sermons and in the 
church bulletin.” 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, also uses its 
amplifying system, and this year a 
brass quartette will play carols for a 
half hour in the church tower, attract- 
ing hundreds throughout the city who 
will stop along the streets to listen. 

The First Church of Piper City, IIl- 
inois, broadcasts sacred music from 
its church tower for a whole week pre- 
ceeding December 25. 

Not 
nated log church on 


but an_ illumi- 
the property of 


tower chimes, 


fairs! Bresbyterian 
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First Presbyterian Church, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will remind passersby that 
the Church, years ago as now, is the 
center of the Christmas observance. 
In 1809 the original First Church was 
built on this site, the first church in 
greater Cleveland. The founding fa- 
thers were from Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut—Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, respectively. 

About First Church’s historic Christ- 
mas display, Dr. Howard M. Wells, 
pastor, says, “We feel we have a con- 
tribution to make to the thinking and 
imagination of the ‘passing throng’ at 
this season of the year, and we pro- 
pose to make the attempt in this dra- 
matic way.” 

Another church that is planning to 
emphasize the sacred nature of Christ- 
mas by means of a special scene in its 
church yard is the First Presbyterian of 
Frederick, Oklahoma. The Frederick 
congregation is erecting a life-size, 
three-dimensional manger scene. Spot- 
lights will pick up the holy family at 
night, and Christmas hymns and carols 
will be played from time to time. 

The Tutuilla Presbyterian Church, 
Umatilla Indian Reservation, near Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, notices that its em- 
phasis on Christmas as a holy day is 
getting results. Every one of the In- 
dian students in the junior high school 
mentioned the birth of Christ in his 
Christmas essay last year while many 
of the white children wrote only of 
Santa Claus, gifts, and the trips they 
were going to take. The principal per- 
sonally congratulated Pastor T. Samuel 
Lee on the matter. Mr. Lee says the 
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Protest against Christmas commercialism. The Reverend David C. Kinnard, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Illinois, posts an unusual announcement. 





feeling in his church was expressed by 
an old Indian who said, “If Christmas 
is the birthday of Christ, let us keep 
it on that day.” 


Kayenta Christmas 


Christmas in one of the most isolated 
parts of the U.S.—Kayenta, Arizona— 
is, of course, bereft of the tantalizing 
sights and sounds and smells of Christ- 
mas in the city or town. But for the 
thousands of Navajo Indians and the 
few white persons who live in the 
settlement and surrounding desert area, 
there is no lack of the warm spiritual 
fellowship characteristic of the season, 

Because Christmas means sharing, 
the Navajos of this vast area have a 
special Christmas offering for foreign 
missions, even though they themselves 
are the object of national missions 
projects and receive many gifts from 
Presbyterian churches throughout the 
country. Also under the pifon tree at 
the Kayenta mission are gifts for one 
another—practical gifts, the only kind 
these sheep-herding Navajos can pro- 
cure. There are legs of lamb, mutton 
ribs, shelled corn, and pifion nuts. 

The Presbyterian Mission at Kayenta, 
153 miles from the nearest railroad and 
ninety miles from the nearest paved 
road, receives mail only twice a week. 
The mission church is the only place of 
worship within a radius of seventy-five 
miles. The Navajo Indians who live on 
the reservation in this vast area come 
to the mission to worship and to seek 
advice and aid from the Reverend and 
Mrs. Andrew McGaffin, Presbyterian 
missionaries there. 

This year the Christmas celebration 
for the McGaffins will be, as usual, 
simple and sincere. Because of the 
wide area they serve, they must space 
their presence accordingly at each post. 
At Kayenta there will be an evening 
program and on the next day, a big 
dinner and an afternoon service. There 
will also be services and parties at the 
other posts of Oljato, Monument Val- 
ley, Dennehotso, Chilchinbito, and 
Shonto. And prior to the actual Christ- 
mas celebrations, the McGaffins must 
supervise rehearsals, plan for party 
refreshments, and sort and wrap gifts, 
in addition to their regular duties of 
ministering spiritually and sometimes 
physically to their Indian friends. 

Christmas season for the McGaffins 
is usually complicated by unexpected 
occurrences that interrupt and change 
whatever plans have been made. Last 
Christmas, several persons were it- 
jured, six couples were married, and 
there were two funerals. A little boy 
who fell and cut his hand deeply last 
year during a Christmas service at 
Monument Valley, had to be rushed to 
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“New” coat for “Little Harry” is one of 
many such useful Christmas presents sent 
by Presbyterian church groups to Navajo 
Presbyterian Mission, Kayenta, Arizona. 


the hospital at Tuba City, more than 
one hundred miles away. 

Though the Kayenta area is vast and 
still, and there are few material re- 
minders of Christmas, the McGaffins 
see in the terrain a natural atmosphere 
of holiness suggestive of the first 
Christmas. Near the settlement of 
Dennehotso, for instance, there is a 
massive rock formation resembling the 
three wise men riding from the East. 


All Out for Others 


In the face of trouble which threat- 
ens daily, a suburban church near De- 
troit, Michigan, is going all out this 
year to have its greatest Christmas cele- 
bration. 

“There’s a Christmas sign that hangs 
in front of our church,” says the Rev- 
erend Robert C. Young, pastor of the 


Highland Park Presbyterian Church. 
“It reads: ‘For Peace on Earth the 
World Needs Your Prayer. And un- 


derneath is a notice: “This sanctuary is 
open for prayer daily 9-9 p.m.’ We 
have a reason for that sign. 

“Twice in one week our church was 
broken into and robbed. The files were 
pried open, bookcases ransacked—even 
the Bible in my study was tramped on. 
No one was surprised, because we're 
located in the heart of our city. But 
what should we do? Shut Christ up 
alone in our red brick church? 

“By order of the congregation, we 
opened the doors wide and erected our 
notice inviting all to pause and pray. 
Four months have gone by and the invi- 
tation still holds good. But not so much 
as a nickel has been lifted from the 
Today box at the door. Now we have 
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added the Christmas sign, and the Yule- 
tide spirit has blazed up early.” 

And so the Highland Park Church is 
making a special effort this year to 
spread the spirit of Christmas love and 
concern for others in a_ celebration 
which includes practically all of its 
more than 1,000 members. 

The enthusiastic senior high group 
decided to mend and make wearable 
several huge boxes of clothing for 
which the minister's seven-year-old 
daughter had scoured the neighbor- 
hood. The young people’s group set a 
goal of “Every Doctor in Detroit Con- 
tacted,” and began soliciting medicines 
for a missionary doctor in China. 

The junior high boys are playing 
carols on the church’s tower chimes 
every night during Christmas week 
from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. The junior high 
girls are preparing a puppet show for 
the youngsters in a nearby children’s 
hospital. 

The women’s association and_ six 
auxiliaries undertook a number of spe- 
cial projects: knitting afghans for the 
wheel chair veterans at Dearborn Vet- 
erans’ Hospital; hemming diapers for 
the babies and serving desserts on 
Christmas Day to the girls in the Salva- 
tion Army Booth Memorial Home; 
packing boxes of clothing and gifts for 
Mary Holmes Junior College in West 
Point, Mississippi, and for German 
refugee boys and girls; and preparing 
tinsel-tied gifts of money for neighbor- 
hood community houses. 

The deaconesses, who make over 
2,000 calls a year, plan to deliver potted 
plants to shut-ins. The deacons are 


playing Santa Claus for James Wesley 
Thompson, whose father, a deacon, left 
for the Navy two weeks after James 
was born. 

The three adult Bible classes sent 
Bibles to Mary Holmes College and 
provided four crippled children with 
scholarships to a summer camp. The 
other classes, from nursery up, are 
bringing “white gifts” and toys for dis- 
tribution to the needy families of the 
community. 

“Of course, what would preparation 
for Christmas be without that pil- 
grimage back to Bethlehem to watch 
with wonder the telling of the story 
when Jesus was born,” says Mr. Young. 
“On December 10, the play “They That 
Sit In Darkness,’ was another invita- 
tion to remember that Christmas is a 
holy day and not another holiday.” 

For good measure, the minister sug- 
gested a sacrificial meal on Thanksgiv- 
ing to provide a family overseas with 
a bountiful meal on Christmas. And on 
Christmas Sunday, a special offering 
will be made and sent to the Board of 
Foreign Missions for use in the rebuild- 
ing of the Severance Union Hospital 
in Seoul, seriously damaged by Ameri- 
cans when they recaptured the capital 
city of Korea (P.L., Dec. 9). 

The choir’s contribution was the 
“Messiah,” which they sang the first 
Sunday of Advent and later in the cor- 
ridors of the Highland Park General 
Hospital. 

Finally, Mr. Young said, at the Mid- 
night Christmas Eve Service, “each 
worshipper will light his candle from 
the light in the stable, making a mental 
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Sign placed in front of Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Michigan, shortly be- 


fore Christmas. “Even a dedicated congregation needs sparking a bit,” 


, 


says pastor. 
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CHRISTMAS AT. HOME 
journey back to the night the angels 
said, ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to- 
ward Men.’ It will be a birthday cake 
ablaze, sending out the light of love to 
warm the hearts of Highland Park mem- 
bers—a real birthday for Christ this 
Christmas. 

“And we are not letting the Christ- 
mas spark of life splutter and go out 
with Christmas night. To keep it burn- 
ing, our church has arranged a city- 
wide Epiphany service, where the 
trees will burn and call the community 
together as one last celebration of the 
Christ Child’s birth.” 


The Traditional Tree 


Millions of pine, spruce, and fir trees 
have again this year been placed in 
homes and churches to symbolize the 
beauty of the Christmas message. Again 
this Christmas thousands of children, 
and grownups, too, will be asking, 
“What is the meaning of the Christmas 
tree?” And parents, ministers, and 
church school teachers will explain, per- 
haps like the Reverend and Mrs. An- 
drew McGaffin, Church missionaries at 
Kayenta, Arizona, explained to the 
Navajo Indians they serve: 

“The tree points upward, as Christ- 
The 


pinon tree, nut-bearing western U.S. 


mas points the way to Heaven. 


pine, is always green and fresh, and 
Christ came to give us abundant life 
that lasts throughout eternity. The 
star near the top tells of the star that 
The color decora- 
the 


the wise men saw. 
tions show in part the glory of 








The decorating of the Christmas 
tree is one of the most beloved of 
Christmas customs and prevails 
wherever trees are available in either 
living or artificial form, From earliest 
times the ancient Druids held nature 
in great reverence. Evergreen, there- 
fore, was used not only for decorative 
purposes but because it was possible 
to thus bring a part of nature indoors. 
For the feast of Bacchus in Roman 
times, trees were decorated with 
trinkets. In the celebration of the 
pagan Yule season, the ancient sun- 
worshipping Teutons are said to have 
decorated fir trees, for they likened 
the sun to the spreading and blos- 
soming of a great tree. 

Because evergreens were associ- 
ated with the pagans, some Christian 
churches forbade their use. However, 
those who formed the offices of Ad- 
vent from the prophecies of Isaiah 
found that he wrote: “The glory of 





The Christmas Tree 


Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary” (Isaiah 60:13). 

In the tenth century a beautiful 
legend began to spread all through 
Europe. The story said that on the 
night Christ was born all the trees in 
the forest, even those in the cold ice 
and snow, bloomed and bore fruit. 

It did not become common prac- 
tice to decorate Christian homes with 
evergreen until the sixteenth century. 
The tree today has become a symbol 
of Christ as the Tree of Life, offering 
his beneficences of light, life and 
wisdom. 

As we see sprigs of evergreen in 
our homes and other places, may 
they remind us of Christ and God’s 
gift of life eternal.—Adapted from 
Hanging of the Greens service, 1949, 
Allen Park Presbyterian Church, 
Allen Park, Michigan. 











angels. The Santa Clauses on the tree 
give the idea of sharing and joy. The 
gifts about the tree remind us of the 
gifts of the wise men.” 

Choosing and placing the evergreen 
inside the church, and transforming it 
with tinsel, lights, and bells to a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree, comprise for many 
church groups an important traditional 
activity of the year—a family activity 





Gifts to New Mexico. Women of First Presbyterian Church, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, pack boxes for Presbyterian churches in Chamisal and Mora, New Mexico. The 
women, members of church's Business and Professional Women’s group, are (from 
left) Mrs. Margaret MacKay, Lucile Torleumke, Minna Wilcox, Mrs. Esther Martin. 
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where everyone pitches in and helps. 
And each year, the men’s group or the 
young people or whoever usually gets 
the tree, tries to find the “very biggest 
one” or the “most beautiful ever.” 

But each group has its own feelings 
on how best a tree can express the 
holiness of Christmas. In Richmond, 
California, for instance, First Presby- 
terian Church people do not decorate 
the majestic evergreen that each year 
graces their arched sanctuary. They di- 
rect blue and green spotlights on it to 
accentuate its natural beauty. This, 
they feel, is proper ornament. 

The Richmond Presbyterians have a 
tradition also about obtaining the tree. 
Each year Pastor Herbert E. Gordon 
and his family make a pilgrimage to 
the ranch owned by a former clerk of 
session, who gives them one of his huge 
evergreens. The Gordons haul the tree 
back to Richmond, and, with the help 
of the church young people, place it in 
the sanctuary. Elsewhere in the church, 
smaller trees are placed for the de 
partments to decorate as they wish in 
a “hanging of the greens” ceremony. 

In Brooklyn, Iowa, Presbyterians of 
First Church this year, as in years be 
fore, sought “the largest tree that can 
be obtained” for their sanctuary. The 
last three years the trees were so large 
they could hardly be squeezed through 
the church door. Once inside and set 
upright, they reached the ceiling. 

Out on the lawn stands a sixty-foot- 
tall evergreen, decorated with colored 
lights and a white-bulb-studded stat 
that can be seen all over town. For 
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Christmas treats for kiddies. Dr. R. L. Maloney, elder and church school superin- 
tendent in First Presbyterian Church, McMinnville, Tennessee, gives sweets to Alice 
(1.) and Susan Orman, daughters of Pastor Geddes Orman, and to Nelson Miller. 


more than twenty-five years the First 
Church tree has symbolized Christmas 
for the people of this small midwestern 
town. 

In Bryn Mawr Church, Cottage 
Grove, Wisconsin, church school chil- 
dren have two trees, one on either side 
of the stage in their fellowship hall. 
There are gifts under both trees—under 
the one, gifts for one another, and un- 
der the other, gifts for children in hos- 
pitals. 

Christmastime at Main Street Pres- 
byterian Church, McMinnville, Tenn- 
essee, will find the church’s Santa Claus 
by the Christmas tree distributing gifts 
to the children. 

In the rural Chandler Presbyterian 
Church, Michigan, it is the task of the 
young men to go into the woods around 
December 15 with an axe and chop 
down a large cedar tree for the Christ- 
mas program. This year’s program will 
be a pageant of the Christmas story, 
and a capacity crowd of 150 persons is 
expected. 

At Wilbur, Washington, the people 
of the Community Presbyterian Church 
do not have any Christmas tree customs 
because they are just being reorganized 
after a ten-year period of inactivity. 
But custom or no, a cheery crowd will 
gather around the tree on December 17 
for a carol sing. 

On the Umatilla Indian Reservation 
near Pendleton, Oregon, the Presby- 
terian Church’s community Christmas 
tree is both a family and a church tradi- 
tion. For many years a big tree was cut 
and brought to the church by Elder 
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Phillip Jones. After his death, his only 
son, Jesse, also an elder, inherited the 
task, and this year, as before, he pro- 
vided the community tree. Through- 
out the reservation, people of many 
faiths bring their gifts for friends and 
relatives and place them under the tree 








for distribution. Gifts are distributed 
on Christmas night. 

Something different in tree orna- 
ments hang from the branches of the 
Christmas tree this year in the church 
school of First Church in Glens Falls, 
New York—little gaily-colored bags 
of scrap material full of coins. The 
money, saved by the children, will go 
into a project to aid children overseas. 


Among Those Who Serve 


The church is beautiful on Christ- 
mas Eve. Out front, the creche will be 
lighted for all passersby to stop and 
marvel. There will be a hush in the 
sanctuary, and a scent of pine, and the 
candles will flicker as people take their 
places. To many worshippers, it just 
seems to happen—the decorations of 
evergreen, and the choir singing “Si- 
lent Night, Holy Night.” But in every 
church are the loyal members who have 
worked extra hours to make the Christ- 
mas Eve service lovely and memorable. 

Elder Carl McClister, of the St. Paul 
Presbyterian Church, Morristown, 
Tennessee, is one. Besides being a 
member of the session, he is the beloved 
teacher of the intermediate church 
school class, a councilor of the Boy 
Scouts, president of the community 
club, and the church’s liaison officer 
with the American Enka Corporation, 
where he works. Last year Enka sup- 
plied bulbs, wiring, and a portable gen- 








Friendship at home and abroad is the Christmas theme at First Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Church youth groups are carrying out the theme (above) by 
packing and sending Christmas Fellowship Kits to refugees abroad. The church’s 
slogan for Christmas, according to Pastor Theodore Lilley, is, “The Jericho 


Road Goes Round the Earth.” 


He says “We're inviting all members to travel 


the Jericho Road of service, to give and forgive, to discover that foregiveness is 
the prelude to effective giving, and that we are only as happy as we share to be.” 
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CHRISTMAS AT HOME 


erating engine for the church’s com- 
munity Christmas tree. This year, St. 
Paul members will have a_ service 
around the tree and then go to sing 
carols at the homes of aged and “shut- 
in” members. 

Another faithful member is Mrs. Ed- 
Hunt, of the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. A Pueblo Indian, Mrs. 
Hunt grew up on Acoma, a precipitous 
rock rising 357 feet above a valley west 
of Albuquerque. Mrs. Hunt and her 
late husband were both charter mem- 
bers of Northminster. Called Ki-ar-a by 
his Indian parents, Mr. Hunt ran away 
from Acoma, the “sky city,” when he 
was a boy, and wandered to a mission 


ward P. 


school in Old Albuquerque, where he 
learned the Christian became 
converted, and went back to Acoma to 


story, 


be an evangelist in his tribe. 

The little group 
constant conflict with the other In- 
dians, who practiced their ancient rites, 
and had to leave. Ki-ar-a 
took his wife and children with 
and the family settled in Albuquerque. 
Ki-ar-a 1948, but Mrs. Hunt 
and her daughter Josephine and _ her 
family are still active in Northminster. 
A son, Ervin Hunt, is an elder in the 
New Mexico, Presbyterian 


Christian was in 


eventually 
him, 


died in 


Laguna, 
Church. 

This Christmas will bring the retire- 
ment of Dr. R. L. Maloney, church 
school superintendent of the Main 
Street Presbyterian Church, MeMinn- 
ville, For 
vears, he has been the master of cere- 
monies at the annual children’s Christ- 
He has been an elder in the 


Tennessee. twenty-seven 


mas party. 
church for thirty-two vears. 

An Indian who has served 
many years in the church is Mrs. Anna 
Wannassay of the Tutuilla Church, 
Umatilla Indian Reservation, near Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. As usual, Mrs. Wan- 
nassay is directing the church’s church 
school program. She has devoted about 
forty years to the church school and 
youth program, has taught three gener- 
ations of one family in some cases, and 
this Christmas, according to Pastor T. 
S. Lee, she is “still going strong.” 

Another Christmas veteran is Mrs. 
Roderick MacDonald, gentle, pretty 
teacher of the beginners department for 
the last thirty-one years at the Highland 
Park Presbyterian Church, Highland 
Park, Michigan. Pastor R. C. Young es- 
timates that over a thousand children 
have “first learned to play and pray and 
sing and say the story of Jesus” from 
Mrs, MacDonald. “And again this year,” 
Mr. Young says, “Mrs. MacDonald will 
take a special interest in the Christmas 
plans and in her quiet way will tell the 
story of him who was born on Christ- 
mas Day.” 


woman 
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The Campaigners 


For most people, Christmas comes 
but once a year. But for a handful of 
hard-working national missionaries 
scattered throughout the lightly-settled 
and isolated sections of the nation, 
Christmas lasts for many weeks. 

Two of these missionaries are the 
Reverend Andrew W. Hollars of Beul- 
der, Colorado, and the Reverend John 
Hamel of Marquette, Michigan. Mr. 
Hollars will carry the Christmas story 
to the people of his area at least thirty 
times this Mr. Hamel, about 
fifty. 

For the Boulder missionary, who was 
born in a one-room log cabin in Diffi- 
culty Creek, Kentucky, the role is a 
rewarding one, for few people know 
better than he how much the help of 
the Church means. He can remember 
being so poor as a boy that on one occa- 
sion his family had to eat the bark off 
trees to keep alive. 

Barefooted, he walked three miles in 
all kinds of weather to attend school, a 
frame building with no windows where 
the smoke from the stove was some- 
times so thick 


year; 


“we could not see one 
another.” After struggling and scraping 
tor vears, he was able to save $100 with 
which to go to Pikeville, Kentucky, 
where he worked his way through Pike- 
ville College and took care of his wife 
and four children at the same time. 
Later, with the help of the faculty and 
interested church friends, he attended 
Louisville Theological Seminary, and 
eventually was ordained as a minister. 

In his nine years as a Sunday school 


A. 





missionary, he has organized some fifty 
Sunday schools. Last year, he esti- 
mates, he distributed gifts from Pres- 
byterian churches throughout the coun- 
try to about 1,500 children. 

Mr. Hamel, who serves in northern 
Michigan, begins his Christmas work as 
soon as his summer work is finished, 
which is usually in September. Some 
places are difficult to reach in the 
winter months, but as soon as the roads 
are passable, he again takes up his job 
and is sometimes still celebrating 
Christmas in April. 

“On reaching a school,” he says, 
“we go inside to get permission from 
the teachers to have our little celebra- 
tion. I ask a few of the biggest boys to 
help me carry my boxes out of the auto. 
The class makes a place to spread out 
the gifts, and it is hard for the children 
to stay in their benches. 

“We have a little booklet contain- 
ing ten Christmas hymns and all who 
can read are given a copy. “What is 
vour favorite song?’ I ask them, and we 
sing two songs. This is followed by the 
Christmas story, next our “Thank you 
to God for the gift of his Son. Then 
everyone receives a package of Sunday 
school papers, pictures and quarterlies. 

“I have with me cardboard numbers. 
These are placed face down on a tray 
and the children take a number. Then 
number called forward. The 
child goes to the table to select a pres- 
ent of his own liking. In no time, the 
entire school is supplied. What beam- 
ing faces! Our one prayer is that they 
may learn to rejoice, too, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, wonderful gift of God.” 


one is 


f 
; 
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Presbyterian church school children of Glens Falls, New York, show how they feel 
about aid to foreign countries. Through a Christmas sharing project, “seeds”, the 


children saved jars of pennies, nickels, and dimes to send to Germany and Japan. 
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JESUS commanded the disciples to go into all the world and preach His Gospel. 
18 


T. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is part of 


the Universal Church of Christ, or, as 
the Creed calls it, the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Archbishop Temple of England used 
to say that he belonged to the Holy 
Catholic Church of the English tradi- 
tion. Presbyterians might say that they 
belong to the Holy Catholic Church of 
the Presbyterian tradition. 

Whatever you say, the important 
thing is to remember that the Presby- 
terian Church is an historic church. It 
traces its history and ministry to the 
Christian Church of the New Testa- 
ment. This historic continuity is main- 
tained through the Presbytery which, 
through the laying on of hands (Acts 
6:6), ordains ministers and gives them 
authority to conduct public worship, to 
preach the Gospel, and administer 
Sacraments. Back of the authority of the 
Presbytery are 1,900 years of Christian 
history. 

The story of the Christian Church 
begins with the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Savior. 

Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea about 4 B.C. He was baptized 
of John in the Jordan. He came into 
Galilee, preaching that men should re- 
pent and turn to God. He healed the 
sick. He taught through parables: the 
Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan il- 
lustrate his methods. He gave the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. He gathered about 
him twelve disciples. James and John, 
Andrew and Simon Peter, and Judas are 
the best known. He offended the chief 
priests and rulers: they sought his death. 
He was betraved by Judas, tried before 
Caiaphas and Pontius Pilate, and cru- 
cified on a cross. The third day he rose 
from the dead and appeared to his Dis- 
ciples, commanding them to go into all 
the world and preach his Gospel to 
every creature and, lo, he would be with 
them. 

Christ’s resurrection and command 
convinced his disciples that he was Lord 
and Savior. On the day of Pentecost, 
led by Peter, they preached their faith. 
The Holy Spirit came upon them. Three 
thousand souls were converted. The 
Christian Church began. The date was 
approximately 29 A.D. 


kK. THIS SIMPLE BEGINNING the 


Church of Christ spread throughout the 
Roman Empire. The first great mission- 
ary and apostle was Paul. 

The Apostle Paul was brought up 4 
Pharisee and a Jew in Tarsus, where 
there was a university dominated by 
the Stoic philosophy. He studied under 
Gamaliel in Jersualem and while there 
joined in the persecution of the Chris 
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tians. On the way to Damascus to con- 
tinue these persecutions, the risen and 
persecuted Christ appeared to him. Paul 
was converted to Christianity and spent 
the rest of his life founding and visiting 
Christian churches in the great cities of 
the Roman Empire. 

The dates of this missionary effort 
are 44 A.D.-64 A.D. The story is found 
in the Book of the Acts. His letters writ- 
ten to these churches, to the Romans, 
the Ephesians (Ephesus), to the Corin- 
thians (Corinth), the Philippians (Phi- 
lippi), and the like, form the greater 
part of our New Testament and give us 
first-hand historical knowledge of the 
character of the early Christian Church 
and of the activities and problems of the 
first Christians. 


The Church in the Empire 


As the number of Christians and 
Christian churches multiplied, the rulers 
of the Roman Empire looked on at first 
with suspicion and then with alarm. Be- 
cause the Christians worshiped Christ 
and not the Roman emperor, they were 
regarded as traitors and atheists. Be- 
cause their worship was in secret and 
the Lord’s Supper was observed in pri- 
vate, all manner of scandal was reported 
about their conduct and Christians were 
branded as immoral. Roman emperor 
after Roman emperor tried to destroy 
the Christian Church. 

The first persecution was under Nero 
(54 A.D.). There were others under 
Domnitian (81 A.D.) and Trajan (98 
A.D.). Beginning with the third cen- 
tury, sometime around 225 A.D., these 
persecutions were stepped up until they 
were continuous and systematic; the 
Christian Church was to be stamped 
out. 

It was during this period that the 
Christians literally went “underground.” 
They took refuge in the catacombs un- 
der Rome. To aid their secret communi- 
cations they devised many of the sym- 
bols and signs which continue to be 
used throughout the Christian world. 


aa became Roman em- 


peror in 312 A.D. He found his empire 
divided geographically into East and 
West. But even more important he 
found it divided spiritually between the 
Christians and a dying paganism. He 
became convinced that Christianity was 
the faith which could unify the Empire. 
Legend has it that before one of his de- 
cisive battles the Cross appeared in the 
sky as an omen of victory. He recog- 
nized Christianity and made it the of- 
ficial religion of the Roman Empire. He 
painted the sign of the Cross on the 
shields of his soldiers and under it these 
words: In Hoc Signo Vince—“In This 
Sign Conquer.” 

Before Christianity could unify the 
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empire, however, the Christian Church 
itself had to be unified. To bring this 
about, Constantine called a council at 
Nicea to define the faith and govern- 
ment of the Church. The Council of 
Nicea recognized the Bishops or Patri- 
archs of the leading cities of the empire 
—Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, 
and Rome, as equal in authority and the 
leading officers of the Church. This 
Council drew up a creed, the substance 
of which was later incorporated into our 
so-called Nicene Creed. The date of the 
Council was 325 A.D. 


\\ Huy did Christianity triumph? 


1. In a sceptical and unbelieving 
world the Christians had faith. They be- 
lieved that the world belonged to God 
and that God uses men and nations for 
his purposes. 

2. In Jesus Christ they had a per- 
sonal Lord and a living Savior. By his 
example he showed them what the good 
and courageous life was. Through his 
redeeming death he saved them from 
their sins. Through the power of his 
resurrection they died to fear and rose 
to triumphant and eternal life. 

3. They had moral character. As the 
Roman Empire drew to its close there 
was a steady increase in immorality and 
all manner of social and domestic dis- 
orders. The Christians were strict in 
matters of conduct and manners. They 
had endurance. They had fortitude. As 
someone has written, the early Chris- 
tians “outlived the ancient world and 
outdied the ancient world.” 

Missionary Activity 

The Christian faith did not cease to 
be an aggressive faith when it con- 
quered the Roman Empire. Missionaries 
were sent out to the barbarian tribes be- 
vond the Danube, to Germany, France, 
and even to the island of Britain. Ulfila 
went to the Germanic tribes about 350 
A.D. St. Patrick went to Ireland about 
433 A.D., and Columba went to Scot- 
land about 560 A.D. This great effort 
had far-reaching consequences. 

By the time Constantine became em- 
peror in 310 A.D. the Roman Empire 
was divided into two parts, the East 
and the West. The capital of the eastern 
empire became Constantinople, built by 
Constantine himself. The capital of the 
western empire was Rome. 

After the death of Constantine there 
was a slow but gradual decay in the 
West. The government at Rome had 
economic and political difficulties within 
and attacks and invasions from without. 
It became more and more difficult to 
find funds to pay soldiers or to obtain 
strength to maintain order. Throughout 
the fifth century the barbarians attacked 
Rome from the north. The tribes would 
infiltrate, going over the borders, pene- 








THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, 
forced by persecution to worship 
in secret, devised many symbols 
to express their beliefs. Signs, 
scrawled on a Roman wall, were 
meant to encourage and strength- 
en the faith of those who under- 
stood the meanings. Below are 
three symbols and 
original meanings. In one form 
or another they are still famil- 
iar to our eyes. The pyramidal 
eye, for instance, can be found 
on a one-dollar bill, while the 
dove has come to signify peace. 


such their 





The eye, still used today, orig- 
inally symbolized The Father. 





Trefoil and triangle signified 


The Trinity. 





dove 


Christians the 
meant The Holy Ghost. 


To early 
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trating to where Rome once ruled, but 
where the government had become 
powerless. The tribes robbed and plun- 
dered. Time after time they reached the 
gates of Rome. It is difficult to say on 
which of these excursions Rome actual- 
ly fell, but the date usually given is that 
of 476 A.D. 

The work of the missionaries, how- 
ever, had taught the barbarians to re- 
spect the Christian Church. Amid the 
chaos of invasion, the crumbling of the 
institutions of government and empire, 
the Christian Church survived. It was 
the one symbol of law and order. The 
barbarian conquerors preserved the lives 
of its ministers and priests, respected its 
authority, and used its counsel. 

By 476 A.D. the chief figure among 
the Christians of the West was the 
Bishop of Rome. At the Council of Nicea 
in 325 A.D. the Bishop of Rome was 
only one among five metropolitan 
bishops, but in the crumbling empire he 
stood out as a rallying point for order. 
His pre-eminence was as natural as that 
of the Bishop of New York or the 
Bishop of London in our modern world. 
The Christians and bishops in the out- 
lying cities looked to him for counsel 
and leadership. Sometime in the sixth 
century the Bishop of Rome reempha- 
sized his claim that he was the true 
head of the Christian Church. A legend 
was circulated that Christ had com- 
mitted authority in his Church to Peter 
and his successors, that Peter had 
founded the Church of Rome, and that 
the Bishop of Rome was the nominal 
successor to Peter. 


TT 
HE CLAIM of the Bishop of Rome to 
be the sole authority in the Christian 
Church has never been accepted by all 
Christians. That part of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church which recognizes the Pope is 
called the Roman Catholic Church. Its 
government is the government of the 
Roman Empire, an authoritarian gov- 
ernment, an absolute monarchy gov- 
erned by a Pope, who was declared in- 
fallible in matters of religion in 1870. 
Christianity in the Eastern Empire 
followed a different development. There 
was no crisis in the East, such as the 
fall of Rome in the West, in which a 
dictator could assert his control over the 
Church. Constantinople, the capital of 
the Eastern Empire, did not fall until 
1456 A.D. The pattern of government 
set up by the Council of Nicea has con- 
tinued. To this day the bishops or patri- 
archs of the chief historic cities of the 
Eastern Empire—Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem—are re- 
garded as equal in honor and authority. 
This part of the Holy Catholic Church 
calls itself the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church or the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Its leading figure is the Patri- 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI taught Christians to serve the poor, the sick and needy. 


arch of Constantinople. It has never rec- 
ognized the authority of the Pope. In 
1054 A.D. it denounced the Papacy as 
usurping power. In contrast to the Ro- 
man Church the Greek Church has car- 
ried on correspondence with some of the 
Churches of the West, notably the 
Church of England. 

The power of the Pope in the West 
prevailed for almost a thousand years. 
He crowned and uncrowned kings and 
monarchs. He divided empires and es- 
tablished kingdoms. Such absolute pow- 
er was not beneficial for Christianity. 
Lord Acton, a Roman Catholic noble- 
man, wrote, “All power corrupts and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely.” So it 
was with the Papacy. By the fifteenth 
century the Christian faith had come a 
long way from the simple teachings and 
good life of Jesus. Immorality, corrup- 
tion, greed, violence were entrenched 
in the Papacy itself. The Roman Church 
became a mockery for honest men. 

The reformation of Christianity did 
not come about suddenly. By the thir- 
teenth century some monarchs were re- 


fusing to take orders from the Pope. In 
1170 Peter Waldo, a rich businessman 
of Lyon, sold his goods, gave them to 
the poor, and became a preacher. He 
translated the New Testament, and his 
followers, the “poor men of Lyon,” in- 
terpreted it in their preaching. They 
were excommunicated by the Pope in 
1184 A.D. Their descendants are called 
the Waldenses and still exist on the bor- 
ders of France and Italy. 

Around 1200 A.D. St. Francis of 
Assisi rejected the glittering formalities 
of the Roman Church. He taught Chris- 
tians to serve the poor, the sick, and the 
needy, thus obeying the mind and spirit 
of Christ. 

In 1415 A.D. occurred the death of 
John Huss, the Bohemian Protestant and 
martyr, the founder of Czechoslovakian 
liberty. He opposed forged miracles and 
the ecclesiastical greed of the Roma 
Church. He urged Christians to seek 
Christ in the Bible. The Roman Church 
condemned him as a heretic and burned 
him at the stake. 

In 1430 A.D. there was Joan of Are 
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JOHN CALVIN made himself the Reformation’s chief influence by writing The Institutes of the Christian Religion. 


Today the Roman Church has made her 
a saint, but when she lived the Roman 
Church condemned her and burned her 
at the stake because she obeyed the 
voices of her own conscience rather than 
the dictates of the priests. 


T. GREAT REFORMER, however, was 


Martin Luther. The son of a German 
peasant, trained as a priest and a monk, 
he was a devout and pious and learned 
man. Through his study of the Bible he, 
like Huss, questioned the methods and 
teachings of the Roman Church. On 
October 31, 1517, he nailed ninety-five 
questions on the door of the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg. Great debates 
and discussions followed. Luther, 
studying and accepting the truth re- 
vealed in the Bible, could not accept 
the claims of the Roman Church to 
represent Christ. The Pope com- 
manded Luther to renounce his con- 
victions or suffer the consequences. In 
1521 Luther was brought before the 
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Imperial Diet at Worms to recant his 
heresy. His words are full of inspira- 
tion for evervone of us. 

“I cannot submit my faith either to 
the Pope or to the councils because it is 
as clear as day that they have frequent- 
ly erred and contradicted each other. 
Unless I am convinced by the testimony 
of scriptures or by clear reasoning, since 
my conscience is thus bound by the 
Word of God, I cannot and will not re- 
tract; for it is unsafe and injurious to 
act against one’s conscience. Here I 
stand; I can do no other. May God help 
me. Amen.” 

The Pope excommunicated Martin 
Luther, but he was unable to burn him 
at the stake as John Huss had been 
burned. Luther’s personality, his cour- 
age, his truth made him a hero with the 
common people and their rulers. Those 
rulers refused to turn Luther over to the 
The authority of Rome was 
ignored. A new day of freedom for 
western Europe dawned. 

Martin Luther lived for thirty years 
after the Diet of Worms. He established 


Pope. 


the Lutheran Church in Germany. He 
translated the Bible into the German 
language. Many hymns and carols— 
among them A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God and Away In A Manger—are 
ascribed to him. From Luther the Chris- 
tian Church obtained the following: 

1. He taught the authority of the 
Bible. God’s Holy Word and not the 
Pope is the guide for Christian faith and 
life. 

2. He taught the priesthood of all 
believers. Every man in his vocation 
and calling is God’s minister. Monks, 
priests, and nuns are not the only ones 
called of God. Priests and ministers are 
valuable as helps to men, but any man 
has the same direct access to God that 
a child has to its earthly father. 

3. He emphasized the conscience of 
the individual. No external authority, 
no Pope, council, or priest, has the rule 
of a man’s soul. “God is the sole Lord 
of the conscience.” 

4. We are saved not by our deeds, 
but by our faith in Jesus Christ as our 
Savior. 
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\ Hite MARTIN LUTHER was doing 


his remarkable work in Germany, an- 
other remarkable Christian was doing 
an equally remarkable work in France 
and Switzerland. The name of this re- 
former was John Calvin. 

John Calvin was born in Noyon in 
Picardy, France, in 1509. He had a 
thorough education in French law and 
the classics. At the age of twenty he 
came under the influence of the Refor- 
mation. When he was twenty-four the 
new rector of the University of Paris, 
knowing the scholarly ability of John 
Calvin, asked him to write his inaugural 
address. John Calvin did so, putting 
into it some of his own reformed prin- 
ciples. Shortly thereafter the Roman 
Church began an inquiry into the teach- 
ing of the University. John Calvin was 
forced to flee. He took refuge in Swit- 
zerland. In March, 1536, he published 
his Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
This was the clearest and most logical 
exposition of Reformation logic and doc- 
trine. It gave the Reformation intellec- 
tual stature, and it made Calvin the 
chief thinker and theologian of the 
Reformation. 


Geneva 


In 1541 John Calvin was called to 
the city of Geneva to take charge of the 
Reformation of Church and state. His 


study of the New Testament opened his 
eyes to the position of Elders in the gov- 
ernment of the early Christian Church. 
He established a representative system 
of government; the Church was ruled 
by representatives of the people called 


Presbuteroi — Elders. The Reformed 
Church in Geneva become known as the 
Church of the Elders or the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The system combined free- 
dom with authority. Our civil liberty 
and representative democracy can be 
traced directly to the work of Calvin. 

Calvin did more than establish a 
Presbyterian form of government. He 
was a student of the Bible. He empha- 
sized education, establishing a school 
and providing a catechism as part of the 
training of children. He made use of 
hymn singing. The music of the Doxol- 
ogy with which we are so familiar was 
written for Calvin’s church by Calvin’s 
music instructor, Louis Bourgeois. Cal- 
vin also provided an order of worship. 
The first Prayer of Confession in our 
Presbyterian Book of Common Worship 
is adapted from the one Calvin used in 
Geneva. 

The emphasis of Calvin on morality 
has had an enduring effect on succeed- 
ing generations. Men were not only to 
acknowledge God, but they were to live 
the life God would have them live. Cal- 
vin stressed these virtues as proper to 
a Christian: honesty, reverence, chas- 
tity, thrift, industry. 


&. ENEVA with its religious liberty be- 
came a refuge for persecuted Protes- 
tants throughout Europe. These refu- 
gees learned Calvin’s theology and Cal- 
vin’s system of government at first hand. 

“By 1560 there were two thousand 
Protestant churches in France, all of 
them with Presbyterian forms of gov- 
ernment. These French Presbyterians 
were known as Huguenots—Oath Com- 
panions. The warfare between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Huguenots cul- 
minated in the shocking massacre on 
St. Bartholomew's Day in 1572. Nearly 
fifty thousand French Huguenots were 
killed.” 

Many Huguenots later migrated to 
America where their descendants, in- 
heriting their Protestant love of liberty, 
played a large part in establishing Amer- 
ican independence. France never re- 
covered from the loss of these vigorous, 
moral, independent people. 

In Holland, Presbyterianism became 
the Reformed Church. These Dutch 
Protestants were cruelly persecuted by 
their Spanish Roman Catholic rulers, 
who did everything possible to destroy 
them. Eventually, however, under Wil- 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange, Count 
of Nassau, the Protestants threw off the 
Spanish and Roman tyranny, and Hol- 
land gained its freedom. When the 
Dutch occupied the island of Manhat- 
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THE SAINT BARTHOLOMEW DAY’S MASSACRE, on August 24, 1572, took lives of almost fifty thousand French Huguenots. 
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tan, a Dutch Reformed Church was the 
first Christian church established in 
what is now New York City. Still later 
the first American college with Presby- 
terian associations, Princeton, named its 
&rst building Nassau Hall in honor of 
Prince William and chose the colors of 
William of Orange as its college colors. 

Other Calvinists went to central Eu- 
rope and influenced the Church there. 
Today there is a Presbyterian Church of 
two million members in Hungary, gov- 
erned by Presbyterian Bishops and rul- 
ing Elders. 

It was through Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, however, that Calvin’s 
Presbyterianism made its deepest im- 
pression on America. 

The English Reformation at first was 
the work of the English King and not 
the English peopie. The English Church 
merely reaffirmed its ancient independ- 
ence of the Bishop of Rome and rec- 
ognized the King of England as its head. 
Henry VIII made few changes in the 
worship and government of the Church. 
Under his son, Edward VI, in 1552, a 
prayer book was written in English, con- 
taining many of the traditional forms of 
historic Christianity. That prayer book 
is one of the classics of English litera- 
ture. 

Edward VI was succeeded by Mary, 
a devout Roman Catholic. Because of 
her ruthless persecution of Protestants, 
she gained the name of “Bloody Mary.” 


Hundreds of English Protestants fled to 
Geneva, the city of John Calvin. 


; a THOSE WHO came to Geneva 


in the year 1555 was John Knox. He 
was a child of Scotland who had been 
trained for the Roman priesthood, but 
like Calvin had accepted the principles 
of the Reformation. In March, 1549, he 
and his Protestant associates were be- 
sieged in the Castle of St. Andrews. 
When French soldiers and sailors cap- 
tured the castle, John Knox was sent to 
a French war vessel and chained to the 
rowing bench as a galley slave. After 
nineteen months of slavery he was re- 
leased by the French at the request of 
Edward VI. Edward VI made him a 
preacher at the Court of England and 
offered to make him a bishop. But John 
Knox refused, saying he would rather 
preach at St. Giles Cathedral in Edin- 
burgh. When the English Book of Com- 
mon Worship was revised in 1552, John 
Knox, as one of the king’s chaplains, was 
consulted, and he was on the committee 
which drew up and signed the thirty- 
nine articles of the Church of England. 

In Geneva John Knox came under the 
influence of John Calvin. When he re- 
turned to Scotland in 1559 he brought 
Presbyterianism with him. He cham- 
pioned the cause of the people against 
their ruler, Mary, Queen of Scots, a 
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Roman Catholic who had been brought 
up in the French court. The people 
rallied to his leadership. With their help 
he drove out the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem and introduced the Presbyterian 
system of church government, making 
Presbyterianism the national Church of 
Scotland. 

In one feature he departed from 
Geneva. Geneva was a small city, while 
Scotland was a country. John Knox rec- 
ognized the ideal of the equality of all 
ministers, but he believed that in a 
country as big as Scotland there was 
need for adequate administrative super- 
vision of the Church. He divided Scot- 
land into ten districts and under the 
authority of the General Assembly rec- 
ommended superintendents over each 
district. He provided the Church with 
a Book of Church Order and a Directory 
of Worship. 

To these religious reforms were added 
social and political reforms. He tried to 
teach the Roman Catholic queen, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to listen to her people 
rather than her French advisers and to 
seek the welfare of Scotland. He 
planned a system of schools for every 
child in Scotland. In 1567 the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland gave full legal estab- 
lishment to the reforms of John Knox. 
He died in 1572, a great Christian who 
feared the face of no man, a great 
patriot who transferred religious power 
from the Pope to the people of Scotland. 
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THE PURITANS, who fled England, joined with many other Europeans in seeking freedom of worship in the New World. 
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‘oi Knox brought the influence of 
John Calvin and Presbyterianism to 
Scotland. The English exiles who had 
gone to Geneva with John Knox brought 
back the influence of John Calvin and 
Presbyterianism to the Church of Eng- 
land. These returning exiles .were the 
nucleus of English Puritanism. 

After the death of Mary in 1559, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn, became queen. Elizabeth en- 
tered into an alliance with the Protes- 
tant forces and stood for the reforms of 
her father Henry VIII and the prayer 
book as prepared by her half-brother, 
Edward. These reforms, however, did 
not seem sufficient to the men and 
women who had learned from Calvin in 
Geneva. The Puritans, as they came to 
be called, believed Christianity de- 
manded a way of life more austere and 
strict than that practiced in the Church 
of England: the Bible was to be obeyed 
and God’s Holy Day was to be ob- 
served. Simplicity of dress and manners, 
industry and thrift, morality, honesty, 
and chastity—these were the true marks 
of a Christian. The Puritans believed 
that life was short and real and earnest; 
they were opposed to gambling and 
cards and idle games. Their industrious 
way of life soon made them the chief 
citizens of England. Most of them re- 
mained in the Church of England, but 
they were out of sympathy with many 
of its forms. 

As the Puritan party increased, the 
rulers of England, beginning with Eliza- 
beth and continuing through James I 
and Charles I, found the Puritans more 
and more difficult to handle. On the one 
hand their industry and commerce made 
them prosperous; they were a threat to 
the economic power of the monarchy. 
And on the other hand they were in- 
dependent non-conformists, daring to 
think their own thoughts about both re- 
ligion and _ politics. 

In an attempt to settle religious con- 
troversies and provide unity for the 
Church of England, James I authorized 
a translation of the Bible which would 
be authoritative for the Church. This 
King James Version of the Bible was 
published in 1611. But the quarrel be- 
tween the Puritans and the established 
church was too deep to be so easily 
healed. The authority of the crown and 
church was used to punish the Puritans 
for their non-conformity. They began to 
look for lands where they would be free 
to worship God as they desired. Many 
fled to Holland. In 1620 the first of 
them came to America and landed at 
Piymouth. In the 1630’s and 1640's 
when Charles I became openly hostile, 
many more Puritans came to New Eng- 
land. Some of them, while accepting 
Calvin’s doctrine and theology, refused 
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FRANCIS MACKEMIE, whose trial is seen above, led Presbyterians in 17th Century. 


to accept the Presbyterian system of 
government. They clung to a congrega- 
tional form of government. They be- 
lieved in pure democracy, the rule of 
the congregation. From them came the 
Congregational Churches of England 
and America. 


B. 1643 the Presbyterian-Puritan 
opposition both within and without the 
Church of England was so strong that 
Parliament authorized a reformation of 
the English Church similar to the refor- 
mation of the Churches of Scotland and 
Geneva. The Parliament called a coun- 
cil of 121 ministers, twenty members of 
the House of Commons, and ten Lords, 
to meet in Westminster and to reform 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church of England. 
This council is known as the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. In its first sessions there 
was a strong willingness to compromise 
with the existing English Church. Doc- 
trinal discussions were based on the 
thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. The reformed government of 
the national church was to be made up 
of the best features of the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal systems; it was to be 


composed of clergy and _ laymen, 
bishops, priests, and elders. 
The war between Parliament and 


Charles I, however, put an end to all 
moderation and compromise. To defeat 
the king, Parliament needed the help of 
the armies of Scotland. The price of 
Scottish help was the attendance of 
Scottish commissioners at the West- 
minster Assembly and an establishment 
of a Presbyterian form of government 
for the Church of England. 

The Westminster Assembly met for a 
period of nine years and held 1,163 ses- 
sions. It drew up the Westminster Con- 


fession of Faith, which became the chief 
doctrinal statement of Presbyterianism. 
It also drew up a Directory of Worship, 
a longer catechism, and a shorter cate- 
chism, to guide the education of chil- 
dren, and a Presbyterian form of Church 
government. 

For twelve years Presbyterianism was 
the official government of the Church of 
England. It did not succeed. The Eng- 
lish were not prepared for such a repre- 
sentative system without a monarch. 
Cromwell, an Independent Puritan, dis- 
liked the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland 
almost as much as he did the Bishops of 
England. When Charles II returned to 
power in 1661, he hunted out Presby- 
terians both in England and in Scotland. 
The Scots, however, refused to accept 
his Church. They had banded them- 
selves together, signed their names to a 
national covenant with blood pricked 
from their hands and became known as 
“Covenanters.” 

The persecution of the Presbyterians 
continued in both England and Scotland 
during the reigns of Charles II and 
James IL. In the “glorious revolution” of 
1688 when William and Mary came to 
the throne of England, Episcopacy was 
recognized as the proper government for 
the established Church of England, and 
Presbyterianism was recognized as the 


established Church of Scotland. 


4 i First Presbyterians to settle in 
what afterwards became the United 
States were French Huguenots, who 
made their home in Florida in 1564. 
These first Presbyterians were martyrs 
for their faith; they were brutally mas- 
sacred by Spanish Roman Catholics, 
having been killed, in the words of their 
enemies, “not as Frenchmen, but as 
heretics.” 
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The persecution of Puritans and Pres- 
byterians under Charles II and his suc- 
cessor, James II, from 1660 to 1690 
greatly stimulated the immigrations of 
the Scotch and Scotch-Irish to America. 
These people settled all along the At- 
lantic seacoast from Long Island and 
New Hampshire to South Carolina. In 
New England they found some Presby- 
terian tendencies among Puritan set- 
tlers. A Presbyterian church is recorded 
in Southhold, Long Island, as early as 
1640. Perhaps the oldest Presbyterian 
church, continuing to the present time, 
is that at Hempstead, Long Island, built 
in 1644. 

In 1680 Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 
Maryland applied to the Presbytery of 
Laggan in Ireland for a minister. One of 
the men sent out was Francis Mackemie, 
who arrived in 1683. For the next 
twenty-four years he was the leader of 
Presbyterianism in America. He was a 
man of wide interests and acquaintance 
both in England and New England. He 
spent little time in settled pastorates, 
preferring the part of a traveler and rov- 
ing evangelist. He preached much in the 
Middle Atlantic area, organizing Pres- 
byterian churches wherever he went. 

Religious Freedom 

In 1707 in New York City he 
preached in a private house. The Royal 
Governor, Lord Cornberry, sent him to 
prison for two months for preaching 
without a license. At his trial Mackemie 
stood for his right to preach as a 
licensed minister and plead for religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience. Both 
public opinion and the court supported 
him. He was acquitted, but the angry 
Governor, Lord Cornberry, ruled that 
he must pay the cost of the trial amount- 
ing to approximately $425 in our money. 
Later the Assembly of the Colony of 
New York, incensed at the conduct of 
the Governor, passed a bill “forbidding 
the compelling of a man to pay the costs 
of prosecuting him” and preferred 
charges against Lord Cornberry which 
resulted ultimately in his recall to Eng- 
land. 

In 1706 seven ministers united in 
Philadelphia to form the first presbytery. 
Churches increased so rapidly by 1717 
that they organized the Synod with four 
presbyteries in the Middle Atlantic area. 
Their members had a background of 
Puritan and English and Scotch con- 
troversies. Unity was difficult. Yet by 
1729 there was sufficient statesmanship 
among them for the General Synod to 
pass the Adopting Act. This act made 
the Westminster Confession of Faith the 
doctrinal standard of the Presbyterian 
Church in America. It stated that the 
ministers of the Church “shall declare 
their agreement in an approbation of 
the Confession of Faith with the Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms of the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster as being 
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in all essentials and necessary articles 
good forms of sound words and systems 
of Christian doctrine.” 

Looking back we can see that such a 
decision was not reached without much 
searching of heart and conscience. An 
important proviso in the Adopting Act 
helped obtain the outward unity: “The 
Synod solemnly agree that none of us 
will traduce or use any opprobrious 
terms of those who differ from us in 
these extra-essentials and not necessary 
points of doctrine, but treat them with 
the same friendship, kindness, and 
brotherly love as if they had not differed 
from us in such sentiments.” 

Those words indicate the spirit then 
and since of the main body of Presby- 
terians. We are seldom extremists. As 
an historic church, receiving a faith from 
the past and transmitting it to the future, 
we like the good forms and sound words 
of Christian doctrine. But we think the 
faith is best understood by its quicken- 
ing spirit rather than by its deadening 
letter. Therefore, we will not quarrel 
with those who differ from us in extra- 
essentials. The Presbyterian Church was 
and remains an inclusive Church. 

Throughout the eighteenth century 
the Protestant churches in the American 
colonies had a great deal in common. 
They differed in forms of government 
and to a lesser extent in forms of wor- 
ship. Yet they shared a common back- 
ground of Calvinism. They had great 
similarities of architecture and educa- 
tion, and all of them participated in the 
American revival of religious life known 
as the “great awakening.” Near Raritan, 
New Jersey, there was the preaching of 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. Not far from 
him was Gilbert Tennent of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. At Northampton, 
Massachusetts, there was the ministry of 
Jonathan Edwards under whom a re- 
vival began in 1734. And in 1740 
came the first evangelistic tour of the 


great George Whitefield. “Everywhere 
throngs hung upon his words. Faintings 
and outcries attended his sermons. Hun- 
dreds were permanently changed. The 
spiritual condition of many communities 
was transformed.” 


NE OF THE FIRST requirements of 
the Presbyterians in America was an 
educated ministry. There was a strong 
reaction to the emotionalism which fre- 
quently accompanied the “great awak- 
ening.” But where to get an educated 
ministry? This was one of the chief 
difficulties of the Church. 


“The Log College” 

In 1718 a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
minister, William Tennent, arrived in 
America. Within a few years he had 
settled at Neshaminy, twenty miles 
north of Philadelphia, and had opened 
“The Log College” to train his four sons 
and other young men who needed an 
education for the ministry. 

When William Tennent died in 1746 
he left a group of young ministers who 
had caught his zeal for education and 
who had become guiding spirits of the 
Presbyterian Church. They were instru- 
mental in securing a charter for a school 
in New Jersey at Elizabethtown. When 
the Reverend Aaron Burr became Pres- 
ident of this school, it was transferred 
to Newark. Samuel Davies and Gilbert 
Tennent, with the approval of the Synod 
of New York, went to the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, Ireland, and England, ask- 
ing for funds for this Presbyterian col- 
lege in America. Some $20,000 was 
pledged to establish “a broad and gen- 
erous and liberal Presbyterianism.” The 
citizens of the town of Princeton gave 
two hundred acres of woodland and ten 
acres of cleared land for the college. 
Other Presbyterians contributed a col- 
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lege building (Nassau Hall), and in 
1755, the College of New Jersey, later 
Princeton University, an intellectual 
center for Presbyterianism, was estab- 
lished at Princeton, New Jersey. 

By 1765 the Great Awakening and 
the religious revivals which followed it 
were no longer the center of American 
attention. Military and political events 
claimed the interest of the American 
mind. First came the French and In- 
dian Wars, in which the colonists had to 
defend their northern and_ western 
frontiers. This was followed by the 
British taxation of the colonies to help 
pay for the war. The taxation led to re- 
bellion, and the rebellion to independ- 
ence and American liberty. 

The Presbyterians from the beginning 
were on the side of liberty. They had 
long memories of how the Crown had 
treated their ancestors in Scotland and 
England before they came to America. 
They also remembered their own treat- 
ment at the hands of the royal gover- 
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nors who had opposed their college and 
done their best to restrict their activi- 
ties, refusing to permit their churches to 
own property. Some English leaders 
called the Revolution a “Presbyterian 
Rebellion.” John Hughes, a distributor 
of stamps under the Stamp Act, wrote: 
“The body of people called Quakers, 
seem disposed to pay obedience to the 
Stamp Act and so do that part of the 
Church of England and Baptists. . . 
But Presbyterians . . . spare no pains to 
render the royal government odious.” 
What was true in Pennsylvania was also 
true in New York and New Jersey. Pres- 
byterians were active in the Sons of 
Liberty. 


r 


HERE CAME TO AMERICA at this time 
a great Presbyterian leader—John With- 
erspoon. He came from Scotland in 
1768 to be President of Princeton Col- 
lege. Woodrow Wilson describes him: 
“A man so compounded of statesman 
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and scholar, Calvinist, Scotsman, and 
orator, that it must ever be a sore puz- 
zle there to place or rank him—whether 
among great divines, great teachers, or 
great statesmen.” In speech he was elo- 
quent. In spirit he had fire and zeal. In 
knowledge he was widely read. And in 
personality he possessed great charm 
and power. 


His Activities 


Almost from the day of his arrival 
he was a leader in the political 
problems of Americans and the religious 
problems of Presbyterians. He helped 
make the Constitution for the State of 
New Jersey. He was her representative 
in the Continental Congress. He signed 
the Declaration of Independence. In 
matters of finance, of war, of public re- 
lations, he was a wise and untiring coun- 
sellor. Above all, he could speak con- 
vincingly to the common man. As a 
Presbyterian he believed in religious 
liberty. As an American citizen he saw 
that religious liberty required political 
liberty. As the vigorous and outspoken 
President of Princeton he trained young 
men for the nation’s service. “Twenty 
Senators, twenty-three Representatives, 
thirteen Governors, three Judges of the 
Supreme Court, one Vice-President, and 
a President of the United States grad- 
uated from Princeton during his twenty 
years.” 

Closely associated with him was an- 
other minister, his friend, John Rodgers, 
first minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, a chaplain in 
the Revolutionary army, and first chap- 
lain of the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 


Church and State 


When independence had been estab- 
lished, the Presbyterians stood for the 
separation of church and state. In New 
England and Virginia the Church was 
connected with and supported by the 
state. Presbyterians, however, believed 
that “Christian church members them- 
selves should bear in full the expenses 
of supporting their own ministers.” In 
1729 the first General Synod of Pres- 
byterianism at Philadelphia, while ap- 
proving of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith in most of its articles, rejected 
one of them completely. It denied to 
civil magistrates the power to persecute 
any for their religion. Thus, early in 
their history in America, Presbyterians 
established “the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state and the abso- 
lute freedom of conscience.” 

Following the Revolutionary War it 
was the appeal of the Presbyterians in 
Virginia which raised the problems of 
religious liberty in that state and gave 
rise ultimately to the doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty in the Bill of Rights— 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 


hibiting the free exercise thereof; . . .” 
(Article I). 


First General Assembly 


Our Federal Government was estab- 
lished in the year 1788. Presbyterians 
as individuals played an influential part 
in this, but of even greater importance 
was the atmosphere out of which the 
Constitution grew. A large portion of 
the population of the colonies “had been 
trained in the school of Calvinism, and 
nearly one-third were of Scottish and 
Scotch-Irish descent.” Ranke, the Ger- 
man historian, wrote: “John Calvin is 
the practical founder of America.” 

It was fitting that the same year the 
General Synod should call a meeting of 
the first General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. By that time there 
were 410 Churches, 177 ministers, and 
16 presbyteries. John Witherspoon was 
the Moderator of the first General As- 
sembly. The Witherspoon Building, the 
national headquarters of our Church, in 
Philadelphia is named after him. 

The Assembly reaffirmed the action 
of 1729 and recognized the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith as the standard 
of belief of the Church. It clothed its 
adoption with words as broad and cath- 
olic as those used in 1729. “There are 
truths and forms with respect to which 
men of good characters and principles 
may differ. And in all these they think 
it the duty, both of private Christians 
and societies, to exercise mutual fore- 
bearance towards each other.” 


INCE 1789 and the first General 
Assembly, Presbyterians in America 
have had a constant struggle to achieve 
and maintain some form of unity. We 
are by nature independent and _indi- 
vidualistic. We have not liked author- 
ity. When our Church courts have been 
overly zealous in the exercise of author- 
ity, some of the brethren have been 
only too ready to rebel. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
Presbytery of Cumberland, in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
needed ministers. It needed the minis- 
ters so badly that the Presbytery ‘de- 
cided to ordain men who lacked the 
educational qualifications required by 
the General Assembly. When the Gen- 
eral Assembly stood by its rules and 
rebuked the Presbytery of Cumberland 
for disobedience, that Presbytery with- 
drew from the General Assembly and 
formed its own church, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. In 1906, one hur 
dred years later, the greater part of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church re 
joined the General Assembly, but there 
is still a continuing body who refused to 
join and who number 79,541, and 3 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church (cob 


ored) who number 13,077. 
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In 1837 the Church divided between 
conservatives and liberals into the Old 
School Presbyterian Church and the 
New School Presbyterian Church. Sep- 
arate General Assemblies met for thirty- 
two years. In 1870 the Old School and 
the New School churches forgot their 
theological quarrels; each recognized 
the other as a “sound and an orthodox 
body”; the schism was healed. 

Of more far-reaching importance was 
the division at the time of the Civil War. 
The General Assembly met in Philadel- 
phia in May, 1861. Fort Sumter had 
been fired on, and Mr. Lincoln had 
issued his call for volunteers to defend 
the Union. Dr. Gardner Spring of The 
Brick Church in New York City, the son 
of an officer of the Revolutionary War, 
insisted that the Assembly pass a reso- 
lution supporting the federal govern- 
ment. There was delay and debate. 
Many men present, including Dr. Hodge 
of Princeton, felt that the unity of the 
Church must be maintained regardless 
of division in the government. Eventu- 
aliv, however, the resolution of Dr. 
Spring was passed. The commissioners 
from the Southern Presbyteries with- 
drew and later established their own 
church—the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. It is now eighty-five 
years since the Civil War, but so far all 
attempts to heal this schism and re- 
establish a single nation-wide Presby- 
terian Church combining North and 
South, have failed. The membership 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church is 
613,701. 

There are other churches in America, 
Presbyterian in government and doc- 
trine, that have come to this country 
from Europe and have never been off- 
cially united with our own Church. 
Among these are the Reformed Church, 
which came from Holland (178,318); 
the United Presbyterian Church (260,- 
498), which had its origins among a 
group of strict Scotsmen who sang 
psalms rather than hymns; the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (708,382) coming from Europe 
and now contemplating union with the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 
All told there are twelve churches in 
America related to our Presbyterian sys- 
tem with a total membership of 4,- 
378,516 communicants, 18,392 minis- 
ters, and 18,494 churches. 

A good definition of Presbyterianism 
is: Presbyterianism is that branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church which adheres 
to the principles of the Reformed Faith 
and is governed by a representative 
democracy made up of Presbyters and 
Elders. 

These one hundred and sixty years 
have been years of aggressive Christian- 
lly. Missionary activity began in 1806 
when a group of students at Williams 
College met at a haystack and solemnly 
consecrated themselves to the service of 
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lege building (Nassau Hall), and in 
1755, the College of New Jersey, later 
Princeton University, an _ intellectual 
center for Presbyterianism, was estab- 
lished at Princeton, New Jersey. 

By 1765 the Great Awakening and 
the religious revivals which followed it 
were no longer the center of American 
attention. Military and political events 
claimed the interest of the American 
mind. First came the French and In- 
dian Wars, in which the colonists had to 
defend their northern and _ western 
frontiers. This was followed by the 
British taxation of the colonies to help 
pay for the war. The taxation led to re- 
bellion, and the rebellion to independ- 
ence and American liberty. 

The Presbyterians from the beginning 
were on the side of liberty. They had 
long memories of how the Crown had 
treated their ancestors in Scotland and 
England before they came to America. 
They also remembered their own treat- 
ment at the hands of the royal gover- 





John Witherspoon 


nors who had opposed their college and 
done their best to restrict their activi- 
ties, refusing to permit their churches to 
own property. Some English leaders 
called the Revolution a “Presbyterian 
Rebellion.” John Hughes, a distributor 
of stamps under the Stamp Act, wrote: 
“The body of people called Quakers, 
seem disposed to pay obedience to the 
Stamp Act and so do that part of the 
Church of England and Baptists. .. . 
But Presbyterians . . . spare no pains to 
render the royal government odious.” 
What was true in Pennsylvania was also 
true in New York and New Jersey. Pres- 
byterians were active in the Sons of 
Liberty. 


HERE CAME TO AMERICA at this time 
a great Presbyterian leader—John With- 
erspoon. He came from Scotland in 
1768 to be President of Princeton Col- 
lege. Woodrow Wilson describes him: 
“A man so compounded of statesman 
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and scholar, Calvinist, Scotsman, and 
orator, that it must ever be a sore puz- 
zle there to place or rank him—whether 
among great divines, great teachers, or 
great statesmen.” In speech he was elo- 
quent. In spirit he had fire and zeal. In 
knowledge he was widely read. And in 
personality he possessed great charm 
and power. 


His Activities 


Almost from the day of his arrival 
he was a leader in the _ political 
problems of Americans and the religious 
problems of Presbyterians. He helped 
make the Constitution for the State of 
New Jersey. He was her representative 
in the Continental Congress. He signed 
the Declaration of Independence. In 
matters of finance, of war, of public re- 
lations, he was a wise and untiring coun- 
sellor. Above all, he could speak con- 
vincingly to the common man. As a 
Presbyterian he believed in religious 
liberty. As an American citizen he saw 
that religious liberty required political 
liberty. As the vigorous and outspoken 
President of Princeton he trained young 
men for the nation’s service. “Twenty 
Senators, twenty-three Representatives, 
thirteen Governors, three Judges of the 
Supreme Court, one Vice-President, and 
a President of the United States grad- 
uated from Princeton during his twenty 
years.” 

Closely associated with him was an- 
other minister, his friend, John Rodgers, 
first minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, a chaplain in 
the Revolutionary army, and first chap- 
lain of the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 


Church and State 


When independence had been estab- 
lished, the Presbyterians stood for the 
separation of church and state. In New 
England and Virginia the Church was 
connected with and supported by the 
state. Presbyterians, however, believed 
that “Christian church members them- 
selves should bear in full the expenses 
of supporting their own ministers.” In 
1729 the first General Synod of Pres- 
byterianism at Philadelphia, while ap- 
proving of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith in most of its articles, rejected 
one of them completely. It denied to 
civil magistrates the power to persecute 
any for their religion. Thus, early in 
their history in America, Presbyterians 
established “the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state and the abso- 
lute freedom of conscience.” 

Following the Revolutionary War it 
was the appeal of the Presbyterians in 
Virginia which raised the problems of 
religious liberty in that state and gave 
rise ultimately to the doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty in the Bill of Rights— 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 


hibiting the free exercise thereof; . . .” 
(Article I). 


First General Assembly 


Our Federal Government was estab- 
lished in the year 1788. Presbyterians 
as individuals played an influential part 
in this, but of even greater importance 
was the atmosphere out of which the 
Constitution grew. A large portion of 
the population of the colonies “had been 
trained in the school of Calvinism, and 
nearly one-third were of Scottish and 
Scotch-Irish descent.” Ranke, the Ger- 
man historian, wrote: “John Calvin is 
the practical founder of America.” 

It was fitting that the same year the 
General Synod should call a meeting of 
the first General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. By that time there 
were 410 Churches, 177 ministers, and 
16 presbyteries. John Witherspoon was 
the Moderator of the first General As- 
sembly. The Witherspoon Building, the 
national headquarters of our Church, in 
Philadelphia is named after him. 

The Assembly reaffirmed the action 
of 1729 and recognized the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith as the standard 
of belief of the Church. It clothed its 
adoption with words as broad and cath- 
olic as those used in 1729. “There are 
truths and forms with respect to which 
men of good characters and principles 
may differ. And in all these they think 
it the duty, both of private Christians 
and societies, to exercise mutual fore- 
bearance towards each other.” 


INCE 1789 and the first General 
Assembly, Presbyterians in America 
have had a constant struggle to achieve 
and maintain some form of unity. We 
are by nature independent and _ indi- 
vidualistic. We have not liked author- 
ity. When our Church courts have been 
overly zealous in the exercise of author- 
ity, some of the brethren have been 
only too ready to rebel. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
Presbytery of Cumberland, in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and _ Tennessee, 
needed ministers. It needed the minis- 
ters so badly that the Presbytery ‘de- 
cided to ordain men who lacked the 
educational qualifications required by 
the General Assembly. When the Gen- 
eral Assembly stood by its rules and 
rebuked the Presbytery of Cumberland 
for disobedience, that Presbytery with- 
drew from the General Assembly and 
formed its own church, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. In 1906, one hun- 
dred years later, the greater part of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church re- 
joined the General Assembly, but there 
is still a continuing body who refused to 
join and who number 79,541, and a 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church (col- 
ored) who number 13,077. 
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In 1837 the Church divided between 
conservatives and liberals into the Old 
School Presbyterian Church and_ the 
New School Presbyterian Church. Sep- 
arate General Assemblies met for thirty- 
two years. In 1870 the Old School and 
the New School churches forgot their 
theological quarrels; each recognized 
the other as a “sound and an orthodox 
body”; the schism was healed. 

Of more far-reaching importance was 
the division at the time of the Civil War. 
‘The General Assembly met in Philadel- 
phia in May, 1861. Fort Sumter had 
been fired on, and Mr. Lincoln had 
issued his call for volunteers to defend 
the Union. Dr. Gardner Spring of The 
Brick Church in New York City, the son 
of an officer of the Revolutionary War, 
insisted that the Assembly pass a reso- 
Jution supporting the federal govern- 
ment. There was delay and debate. 
Many men present, including Dr. Hodge 
of Princeton, felt that the unity of the 
Church must be maintained regardless 
of division in the government. Eventu- 
ally, however, the resolution of Dr. 
Spring was passed. The commissioners 
from the Southern Presbyteries with- 
drew and later established their own 
church—the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. It is now eighty-five 
years since the Civil War, but so far all 
attempts to heal this schism and re- 
establish a single nation-wide Presby- 
terian Church combining North and 
South, have failed. The membership 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church is 
613,701. 

There are other churches in America, 
Presbyterian in government and doc- 
trine, that have come to this country 
from Europe and have never been offi- 
cially united with our own Church. 
Among these are the Reformed Church, 
which came from Holland (178,318); 
the United Presbyterian Church (260,- 
498), which had its origins among a 
group of strict Scotsmen who sang 
psalms rather than hymns; the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (708,382) coming from Europe 
and now contemplating union with the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 
All told there are twelve churches in 
America related to our Presbyterian sys- 
tem with a total membership of 4,- 
378,516 communicants, 18,392 minis- 
ters, and 18,494 churches. 

A good definition of Presbyterianism 
is: Presbyterianism is that branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church which adheres 
to the principles of the Reformed Faith 
and is governed by a representative 
democracy made up of Presbyters and 
Elders. 

These one hundred and sixty years 
have been years of aggressive Christian- 
ily. Missionary activity began in 1806 
When a group of students at Williams 
College met at a haystack and solemnly 
consecrated themselves to the service of 
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TODAY the Church has 8,538 churches in America, more than 2,391,967 members. 


God in foreign lands. Out of this came 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists supported this Board 
together for many years. In 1837 the 
Presbyterians set up their own Board 
of Foreign Missions. Its great Secre- 
tary was Robert E. Speer, who served 
as its head from 1900 to 1932. At the 
present time the Presbyterian Church 
has approximately 1,150 missionaries, 
one hundred fifty-three mission stations, 
in thirty countries. 

Along with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions there has been a Board of National 
Missions. One of the outstanding work- 
ers on the home field was Sheldon Jack- 
son, Presbyterian missionary-bishop of 
the Northwest. Appointed to his tasks 
by a Presbytery in Iowa he went to the 
frontier, traveled ceaselessly through 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska. 
Thanks to his leadership and that of 
men like him, Presbyterian churches 
were planted across the country. At the 
present time the Board of National 
Missions has 3,000 missionaries and 
4,032 mission stations. 

Presbyterians have continued to em- 
phasize an educated ministry. The first 
distinctly Presbyterian college was 
Princeton. Later came Hampden-Sid- 
ney and Washington College, now 
Washington and Lee, in Virginia. Many 
colleges originally founded with Pres- 
byterian affiliations are no longer spe- 
cifically related to our Church. Even so, 
today there are forty-four colleges and 
nine seminaries affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States of 
America. 
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a have always been ecu- 
menically minded. (Ecumenical is a big 
word meaning universal or catholic.) 
Presbyterians have recognized the Holy 
Catholic Church and thought of them- 
selves as one branch of that Church. 
We have had malice toward none and 
have had charity toward all of our 
brethren. From time to time we have 
entered into agreements looking toward 
ultimate unity with other churches. We 
believe that God is using all the denomi- 
nations. Those who work in God’s 
name and in his service should be will- 
ing to work together and cooperate 
with one another. 

From 1801 to 1852 Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches agreed to work 
together in mission work, to stay out of 
each others’ territory, to recognize and 
receive each others’ ministers. Unfor- 
tunately a theological dispute among 
Presbyterians destroyed part of this 
agreement in 1837. The two churches, 
however, have continued to cooperate. 

In 1908 Presbyterians were active in 
establishing the Federal Council of 
Churches. Today Presbyterians look 
forward to the time when the Churches 
of the North and the South will be 
united, and when there will be a more 
effective union of the free churches of 
America. 

Throughout our history as a national 
Church there has been a constant strug- 
gle to maintain our faith. Materialism 
and scepticism have been its constant 
enemies. In the early days of our nation 
they were assisted by the doctrines of 
the French Revolution. Tom Paine was 


brought to this country from France by 
Thomas Jefferson. His free thinking 
appealed to American youth. By 1800 
there was only a handful of students at 
Princeton and Yale who called them. 
selves Christians. Infidelity was the 
mood of the time. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
a great wave of scientific knowledge 
and historical criticism. Many people 
felt that the church could not survive 
the attacks on the Bible and the creeds. 

Within the last two decades there 
has come the materialism of Karl Marx 
and the secularism of modern man. 
Men are no longer individual souls; they 
are the pawns of a collective society. 
To these must be added the new power 
of the Roman Church. Freedom and 
Christianity are confronted with eco- 
nomic absolutism and religious absolu- 
tism. 

We in the present can take courage 
from what happened in the past. The 
doctrines of Voltaire and the French 
Revolution had spent themselves by 
1820. Everywhere there were begin- 
ning to be religious revivals in the 
colleges. By 1840 there was the evan- 
gelistic work of Charles Francis Finney. 
Following the Civil War, at the very 
time when evolution and Darwinism 
seemed so destructive, Dwight Moody 
carried on his popular revivals. The 
Church in America is still living on the 
spiritual loyalties which he evoked. 

Today we can be certain that ma- 
terialism, secularism, and absolutism, 
whether in church or state, are not the 
permanent answers to the problems ol 
our time. Presbyterians may take pride 
in their historic background. In the 
great statements of our Church we have 
creative expressions of the Christianity 
of the gospels: Jesus is Lord and 
Savior; the Church is his body; the 
Bible is the word of God; the preaching 
of the word and the sacraments are 
means of grace; God’s way is the way 
of freedom and faith, not force and 
compulsion. 


_- the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America has 8,538 
churches, 9,471 ministers, 2,391,967 
communicants, nine seminaries. It is 
associated abroad with Presbyterian 
Churches in Hungary, France, Scotland, 
Ireland, England, Holland, as well as in 
Asia, Africa, South America, and Aus- 
tralia. In spite of difficulties without 
and disagreements within, it has en- 
dured and it continues to stand for, the 
principles of religious liberty, the integ- 
rity of the individual conscience, the 
right of representative government, the 
authority of the Bible in matters 0 
faith and conduct, the rule of God's 
Spirit. It looks forward to the day of 
Christian unity. 
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New National Council: 
Crisis Convention 

In the midst of two great crises—the 
international one forced by the Chinese 
ted invasion of Korea, and the national 
one caused by the worst storm in the 
history of the Midwest—some 5,000 
Protestant and Orthodox church leaders 
met late last month in snow-paralyzed 
Cleveland, Ohio, to open a new period 
in American church history. 

On January 1, the new, twenty-nine- 
church, 31,000,000-member National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America will officially begin its job as 
the greatest single national inter-church 
agency. 

In the words of the National Coun- 
cil’s new administrative head, Presby- 
terian Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, for- 
mer general secretary of the old Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, American 
Protestantism will have a “more influ 
ential voice” and a “weightier effect” 
upon today’s moral and social issues. 

And, according to the Council's first 
president, Presiding Bishop Henry K. 
Sherrill of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, “In a day of world crisis and 
disorder, when men’s hearts are failing 
them for fear, it is a cause of hope that 
the National Council is established. It 
is a proclamation that God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ lives and reigns, that the 
primary issues of today are spiritual, 
and that no part of the wide range of 
life is alien to the application of the 
Gospel. 

“The council marks a new and great 
determination that the American way 
will be increasingly the Christian way, 
for such is our heritage. The final an- 
swer will be given not simply by new 
constitution and organization but in the 
sacrificial lives, in the spiritual power 
of the clergy and people of the consti- 
tuting Churches. The Cleveland con- 
vention signifies a great first step. To- 
gether the Churches can move forward 
to the goal—a Christian America in a 
Christian world.” 


Happy Beginning 


Last month a wedding in a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Presbyterian church at- 
tracted nationwide attention. For the 
bridegroom, whose story of upset and 
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rehabilitation appeared in national pub- 
lications, the marriage climaxed the 
happiness he has been knowing since 
$3,000 worth of recent plastic surgery 
transformed his misshapen face, and 
ended for him the frustration of being 
socially not accepted. 

John Glaefke’s marriage to pretty 
Angela Oliver took place in Cleveland’s 
Calvary Presbyterian Church before 
more than one hundred happy friends— 
conspicuous among them Common 
Pleas Judge Frank J. Merrick and Dr. 
Frank J. Meany, surgeon. 

It was Judge Merrick, who, two years 
ugo when John was arrested for burg- 
lary, listened to the young man’s story 
of how his life was handicapped by the 
appearance of his face. Judge Merrick 
ippealed to Dr. Meany, and they ar- 
ranged for John to be given four opera- 
tions. His nose was straightened, his 
lips thinned, and his crooked teeth 
pulled and replaced with false ones. 
Also present at the wedding was Harry 
Payner, the lawyer who helped John 
tell the judge his story. 

Dr. John Bruere, Calvary pastor, offi- 
ciated at the wedding. He also played a 
part in John’s rehabilitation by helping 
him to become “just another normal 
member” of the congregation. John first 
came to Calvary Church alone and un- 











noticed. He attended services regu- 
larly and made friends, and he himself, 
says Dr. Bruere, is largely responsible 
for his successful assimilation in the 
church. When the church’s popular 
coffee hour after morning services was 
begun, Mr. Glaefke helped with the 
preparations. He has had much to do 
with its success. 

As Pastor Bruere puts it, “John 
Glaefke has received much spiritually 
from Calvary Church, but he has given 
just as much in return. This modern 
version of the story of the prodigal son 
is one of the most inspiring in the his- 
tory of this church.” 

Angela Oliver, John’s bride, is a Cu- 
ban girl whom he got to know through 
correspondence. The two were married 
in a civil ceremony in Havana on No- 
vember 1, but they wanted the Calvary 
Church well. Because 
Angela’s parents could not come from 
Cuba for the wedding, George Miller, 
president of Strong, Cobb and Com 
pany, gave the bride in marriage. It was 
Mr. Miller who gave John his present 
job. 

Best man was Calvary Church mem- 
ber Clair Gray, and maid of honor was 
Miss Jeanne Snowden, Pastor Bruere’s 
secretary. 

John’s past—the names he was called, 


ceremony as 





Marriage day. Mr. and Mrs. John W. Glaefke cut wedding cake in Calvary Presby- 
terian Church parlor, Cleveland. At left is Dr. Frank J. Meany, surgeon who oper- 
ated on bridegroom’s face. At right is Judge Frank J. Merrick, to whom Glaefke 
confided reason for his delinquency. On extreme right is Pastor John Bruere. 
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You will probably live a long time. 
Modern medicine has added years 
to your normal life span. 


You can “afford” to live until you 
become a burden to your family 
or have to turn to public charity 
for your care. 


With wise investment now in a 
Princeton Seminary Annuity Pen- 
sion, you can “afford” to live as 
long as destiny will allow. Your 
unusually generous Pension pay- 
ments will come to you each year 
as long as you live and your in- 
vestment is unquestionably safe. 


And in providing for yourself with 
this Pension, you are a means of 
helping four hundred young men 
and women each year to prepare 
themselves at Princeton Seminary 
for their chosen life’s work as min- 
isters and missionaries in the 
Church of Christ. 


Get full information now, about 
a Pension for yourself. There is 
no obligation. 


ee Se ee 
| James K. Quay | 
] PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY l 
| 61 Mercer Street, Princeton, N. J. | 
| Send me information about Prince- | 
| ton Seminary Annuity Pensions. | 
| 

: Name : 
i ON scctcsnsiseniabimnnubaiteiseeaeatininniecitimanedia 
City & State 
NN on ax ox one 
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the way he was snubbed, his delin- 
quency, the reformatory—all can now be 
forgotten as he and his new wife plan 
for the years ahead, as do thousands of 
young Presbyterians everywhere. 


Benevolence Budget: 
Danger Signals 


The national and world-wide work 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. may 
be in danger of serious limitation in 
several of its phases both this year and 
in 1951, according to the latest figures 
received on the benevolence budget 
payup for 1950. 

As of November 28, local congre- 
gations throughout the nation had con- 
tributed $7,105,962 toward the work of 
the Church’s boards and agencies. For 
the same period in 1949, the figure was 
$6,797,850. This does represent an in- 
crease of $308,102, or 4.5 per cent, 
over 1949. But, as Mr. Roger Johnson, 
secretary of the committee on finance 
for the General Council of the General 
Assembly, pointed out, “This is not very 
heartening when one considers that at 
the end of October, giving was ten per 
cent ahead of the first ten months of 
1949.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the slump in 
benevolence receipts during November 
meant that some $3,356,000 must be 
received from congregations before the 
payup deadline of January 10 in order 
that the minimum program of the 
Church be carried out. During the same 
period in 1949, churches contributed 
$2,952,000. Mr. Johnson added that 
the situation was disheartening even 
with the rise in total giving because of 
the fact that costs of the Church’s mini- 
mum program for 1950 had risen above 
the 4.5 per cent increase in total giving. 

He stated, however, that, “I know 
this situation will be met and solved if 
each individual Presbyterian makes it 
his or her own personal problem. I 
hope that all Presbyterians will discuss 
these recent developments soon with 
their pastors and benevolence _treas- 
urers.” 


The Church in Asia: 


Hope Before the Storm 


Before the full fury of the Chinese 
Reds’ invasion of Korea broke out last 
month, churchmen heard “an optimistic 
report” on the life of the Church in 
Asia. 

Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, Secretary for 
China of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board 
of Foreign Missions, returned from a 
trip through the Orient (P. L., Nov. 11) 
and expressed his optimism about the 
future of missions in Asia to Board 
members late last month. 

“The changes in the political situa- 


tion in the Far East,” Dr. Ruland said, 
“have not substantially altered the 
church situation and the work of the 
missionaries in China. . . . There has 
been actual improvement lately. In one 
area there was serious interference with 
the work of the Church following liber- 
ation, and churches were closed. These 
same churches are now open again and 
the pastors are returning. Throughout 
China there seems to be growing inter- 
est and increased attendance.” 

Seventy of the Church’s mission- 
aries were still at their work in China, 
he reported, and twenty-nine more are 
in Hong Kong waiting to return to their 
mission stations in China. Also, a lim- 
ited number of new missionaries with 
specialized technical training might be 
allowed to enter China next summer, 
Dr. Ruland predicted. 

The technical training is a require- 
ment because pastors of churches in 
China have been under criticism as be- 
ing “unproductive workers,” Dr. Ruland 
continued. “But now this question is 
seldom raised. It will continue to be 
raised, however, in regard to mission- 
aries who specialize only in evangelistic 
work.” 

But opposition to these missionaries 
was not opposition to Christianity. In 
China, according to Dr. Ruland, it is 
felt that a foreigner should make a con- 
tribution to the country in a productive 
capacity, and that the Chinese Church 
is well grounded so that foreign 
“preachers” are not needed. 

Other parts of the Orient also want 
missionaries trained in agriculture, in- 
dustry, medicine, and education, he re- 
ported. Special interest in industrial 
evangelists was found in India. Dr. 
Ruland brought back for approval a 
plan for two Indian missionary couples 
to do medical or educational work in 
China and be supported by the Church 
in India and the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Church. 

In addition to Dr. Ruland’s, there 
were other important facts from China. 
It is now certain that all twelve Chinese 
Christian colleges are open for their 
second year under the new Chinese 
government, and their combined en- 
rollment has increased to over ten thou- 
sand students. 

In its latest report, the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China 
stated that this year’s enrollment of 
10,464 is twenty per cent higher than 
last spring’s total and only six per cent 
under the total for the twelve institu- 
tions in 1948. “In spite of the with- 
drawal of many missionaries, some for 
personal reasons and others because of 
the political situation,” the report said, 
“some ninety-seven American and Brit- 
ish men and women expect to remain 
on these campuses.” 
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AHEAD 


Are you planning to go away to 
school or college next year? You 
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page 34 of this issue. 
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A Christian Home 


We dedicate buildings and bridges— 
but what is more important than a 
home? Why not dedicate our home?” 

That’s what Bob and Ruth Worrall, 
members of the Mariners Club of Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Rogue River, Ore- 
gon, thought last month when their 
long-dreamed-of house was finished. 








The idea of a home dedication was so 
exciting to Ruth that immediately she 
began gathering material for a short | 
service. Dr. Floyd Barnett, pastor of | 
Hope Church, Mrs. Barnett, and sev- 
eral friends helped. They had the | 
service mimeographed. They invited as 
| guests the young married couples of 
the Mariners Club. 

The day of the dedication arrived, 
and so did the guests, who were handed 
copies of the service. First there was a | 
| piano prelude, then a reading: “Peace 
| be to this house and to all that dwell in 
it. May the God of hope fill you with 
| all joy and peace in believing, so that 
by the power of the Holy Spirit you 
may abound in hope.” 

There was also a Scripture reading 
and finally the act of dedication. This 
| was in litany form, with Pastor Barnett 
and the guests participating. Then fol- 
lowed a poem, a song, and the bene- 
diction. 








|Rural Church Auction 
Boosts Building Fund 


A bright, frosty, autumn Saturday is | 
an especially good day for a sale in 
rural Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
where sales are always crowd-catchers. 
November 18 was just such a day, and 
the sale at Leacock Presbyterian 
| Church, Paradise, certainly was not 
lacking in buyers—or merchandise. And 
| after the last article was sold and the 
| day’s receipts totalled, Leacock Church 
| was $1,170 closer to the $60,000 it 
|needs to build a new church school 
building. 

Church members planned the sale be- 
cause, they agreed, there were many 
articles around their homes and farms 
they would gladly relinquish—articles 
| other people would be glad to buy. The 
| proceeds would feed the hungry build- 

ing fund. 

They searched cupboards, cellars, 
| barns, and attics and asked their friends 
'to do the same. The things they col- 








™ 





| lected included such variety as dishes, 
linens, kittens, and chickens. There 
| were valuable antiques too—a set of 


iC onestoga wagon bells sold at the auc- 
tion for $14. 

The two auctioneers and two clerks 
| who shouted for bids and recorded sales 
at the auction said the merchandise was 
good the crowd “buying 
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Gift of Sight 


Remember when you last saw a blind 
person? You wished then that you could 
give him back his sight. But you couldn't. 
However, you can give him something 
very precious. You can give him the gift 
of spiritual sight. 






“And suddenly there was with the angel a multi. 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God—” 
Finger-reading the Nativity Story 
The John Milton Society is devoted sole- 
ly to meeting the moral and spiritual 
needs of the blind. It is officially spon- 
sored by more than 50 denominations. 
Its religious publications in Braille are 
supplied without charge to thousands of 
blind children and adults in the United 
States and Canada. Among these are 
700 blind ministers and Sunday School 
teachers. 

Overseas it channels its services 
through 42 mission schools and homes 
for unevangelized, neglected blind. Its 
gifts of spiritual sight are made possi- 
ble by voluntary contributions from in- 
dividuals. 


"—and singing—Glory to God in the bighest and 
on earth, peace!’ 


His gift of Christmas carols in 
Braille from the John Milton 
Society. 


John Milton Society 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


At this Christmas Sadist 1 gratefully give $ 
to be used os my gift of spiritual sight to the blind. 
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IN OUR IMAGE 


... the ideal GIFT! 


Endorsed by noted leaders... 
eagerly welcomed by men and 
women of all creeds, this master- 
piece of Old Testament character 
portrayal will inspire many on your 
gift list. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic full- 
color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James 
text. Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your 
bookstore. Buckram, gold stamped, 
$10.00. De luxe edition superbly 
bound in French Morocco, $25.00. 
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seRViICeE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Loashl & Be Long 

Church Furniture © Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting © Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








RAISE FUNDS 


The easy COVETTES way—with SHULTON’S 3 
favorite perfumes. OLD SPICE, FRIENDSHIP’S 
GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. Volunteer work- 
ers can raise substantial sums for their church 
at all affairs, parties. and other special events. 
Excellent repeat item with constant source of 
income. NO TAX FORMS. Write for details now. 


STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 














Let the Advertiser Know 


that your patronage is in response to 
his advertising in Presbyteri@m Life. He 
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crowd.” Members of the church were 
pleased with the way bids came in. 
Prices were “even a little high,” they 
said. 

Of interest to women bidders at 
the sale were such household items as a 
pine tree bedspread, sold for $32; a 
wooden chest, $31; a cuckoo clock, $10; 
sleigh bells, $8 a string; German snuff 
boxes, fifty cents each; bone-handled 
knives and forks; Chinese dishes; rose- 
bud candle-holders; brass kettles, pans, 
and ladles. Also on sale was an electric 
ironer, which brought $80. 

In addition to the $1,170 netted at 
the auction, two church school classes 
earned money at a food stand selling 
the tasty kitchen concoctions for which 
Pennsylvania Dutch housewives are fa- 
mous. They sold sixteen gallons of 
apple butter, one hundred quarts of 
vegetable soup, forty pies, and twelve 
cakes. 

Pastor of the growing Leacock Church 
is the Reverend Everett Gray. 


Of People and Places 


@ A group of missionaries on furlough 
from almost every country the Presby- 
terian Church serves is planning a study 
of the spread of Communism and ways 
the Church may most effectively work 
in Communist-influenced areas. 
Undertaken at the request of the 





Se | Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 


sions, the study will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles W. Forman, on fur- 


| lough from India. 


a | @ Recently appointed Secretary of the 
+ | Department of Work with Colored Peo- 
| ple for the Church’s Board of National 
Missions is Dr. Jesse B. Barber, the 
dean of Lincoln University Theological 
Seminary, Oxford, Pennsylvania. He 
sueceeds Dr. A. B. McCoy, who retires 
at the end of this year. 

Dr. Barber was for thirteen years pas- 
tor of the Leonard Street Church in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. During his 
pastorate there he served a crowded 
Negro area, and was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Red Cross, 
the Family Welfare Agency, and the 
Council of Community Forces. 

In his new position, Dr. Barber is in 
touch with 332 churches in four synods 
from Virginia southwest to Oklahoma. 


@ The Princeton Seminary Choir will 
go to California next year on its sixth 
summer tour. The famous group of stu- 
dent pastors will leave the campus on 
June 5, 1951, immediately after com- 
mencement exercises. On its way to the 
West Coast the group will sing in West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, southern In- 
diana and Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Utah, and Ne- 





vada. Returning, the singers expect to 
cross Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and 
possibly Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. Dr. David Hugh Jones is di- 
rector. 


@ Two Presbyterian National Missions 
executives, touring forty-church Da- 
kota (Indian) Presbytery, acquired new 
names last month when Indians of the 
Makasan Church near Oglala, South 
Dakota, “knighted” them for their serv- 
ices. 

After a dinner in his honor, Dr. Al- 
exander E. Sharp, administrative sec- 
retary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, had conferred on him by the Mak- 
asan congregation the name of Wanblee 
Wakita (Looking Eagle). At the same 
time, they named Synod Field Repre- 
sentative Curtis P. Winkle, Running 
Ahead. The Reverend Wallace Run- 
ningeagle, retired minister of Dakota 
Presbytery, officiated at the ceremony. 

Accompanying Looking Eagle and 
Running Ahead across Dakota Presby- 
tery, one of the geographically largest 
presbyteries in the U. S., was Presby- 
tery Stated Clerk Albert H. Cropp, 
known to the Indians he serves as 


White Cloud. 


@ Last month people in Colorado who 
had their radios tuned to the program, 
“The Biggest Heart,” heard the Rever- 
end H. C. Welker, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Loveland, named 
“the person with the biggest, kindest 
heart in Colorado.” 

The series, broadcast every Friday 
night, pays tribute to Rocky Mountain 
men and women who distinguish them- 
selves in acts of kindness toward their 
friends and neighbors. 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ People of First Presbyterian Church, 
Cranbury, New Jersey, are still dis- 
cussing the successful Reformation Sun- 
day service held in their church re- 
cently. More than seven hundred per- 
sons from thirteen rural and small- 
town churches of central New Jersey 
attended. Dr. Lester H. Clee, former 
pastor of Newark Second Presbyterian 
Church and now head of the State Me- 
diation Board, preached the sermon. 
The Cranbury church, arranging the 
service, was aided by the David Brain- 
erd Ministerium, a_recently-formed 
group for cooperative Protestant work. 
Pastor of the Cranbury church is the 
Reverend William H. Felmeth. 


@ In Middletown, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently, Presbyterians celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of their church’s 
organization. The Reverend William M. 
McElwain is pastor. 
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Women’s Colleges 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech. socia) welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 





Presbyterian Life EducationalDirectory 














Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Me. Suburb of St. Louis 
A Presbyterian Coles for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. 
Arts and i pre-prof 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty. thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 
L. MeCluer, President 











Men’s College 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President . 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















Coeducational Colleges 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Ilinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leadership. 

Presbyterian —Coeducational—Moderate cost. 


Write—J. Walter Malone, President 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 

three years an effective servant of the Synod of 

Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 

board, room, tuition and all fees, $810. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 

















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


t r ~ x 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Ceeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., Presid tit . Indi 


PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club ane each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating . . . coeducational . . small classes. 
4. L. ‘ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 




















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


. "TAT OO lak ri 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota's only Independent, non-tax 
supported comepe Christian. Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 


whole Church and the World.” 


Rotio La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professiona] courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 








Decemeer 23, 1950 





UTAH’S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER “O"“"" 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 


a 











WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 

B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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WHY PAY MORE FOR 
AN ANNUITY? 


Insurance companies generally charge 
women more than men because women 
live about 5 years longer—but you don’t 
pay more than men for American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 
There is no better investment than an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ment for a woman because you get: 
GILT EDGE SECURITY with a record of un- 
failing, unchanging payments for more 
than 100 years. 
HIGH RATE OF RETURN, higher than most 
forms of conservative investment. 
IMMEDIATE INCOME, no waiting until you 
are at an advanced age. 
FREEDOM FROM MONEY CARES, no coupons 
to clip, no legal or investment expenses 
to incur, nothing to leok after. And you 
get certain income tax exemptions! 
GREAT SATISFACTION from sharing in an 
invaluable, unduplicated Christian serv- 
ice of distributing the Bible throughout 
the world “without note or comment.” 
= Learn how you too may give 
y and receive generously at the 


AaN same time. Send today for inter- 
Bee a esting, explanatory book- 

let, “A Gift That Lives?’ 
SS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





without obligation, 
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Tarbell's 


Edited by in ! 


Frank S. Mead ¢ 
Recognized and 
acclaimed as the 


eat Or. most valuable guide to 
the teaching of the Inter- 


national Sunday School Lessons. 
at your bookstore only $2.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., New York 10 
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@ The fall retreat and annual business 
meeting of the Laymen’s Council of De- 
troit Presbytery was held recently in 
Plymouth, Michigan. The Reverend 
Henry Walch and men of First Church 
were hosts, 


@ A cornerstone-laying ceremony was 
held in the Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Presbytery last month for the 
educational building of Christ-West 
Hope Presbyterian Church. Pastor of 
the church is Dr, Harold S. Faust. 


@ First Presbyterian Church of Mill- 
ville, New Jersey, recently celebrated 
its 130th anniversary. 

Published especially for the observ- 
ance is a unique illustrated booklet con- 
taining a brief history of the church 
and a picture sketch of each church 
organization. The compact little book- 
let, artistically written and laid out, was 
compiled by the church’s Couples Club. 

Pastor of First Church is Dr. Thomas 
S. Goslin II, moderator of West Jersey 
Presbytery. 


e Highlight of the recent 125th an- 
niversary celebration in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Sidney, Ohio, was the 
dedication of a Celtic Cross, Dr. Hugh 
Ivan Evans, Church Moderator, spoke, 
and Pastor J. Calvin Leonard officiated. 

Among speakers for the week-long 
anniversary observance were former 
pastors Dr. W. Wood Duff, now pastor 
of Hillsboro Presbyterian Church, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and the Reverend 
John W. Meister, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. 

Another important anniversary activ- 
ity was an all-Bach musical vesper serv- 
ice honoring the composer, Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, who died two hundred 
years ago this year. 


@ Crowds of townspeople and visitors— 
about 1,800—from throughout Minne- 
sota were present recently at the dedi- 
cation of the newly-built, $70,000 First 
Presbyterian Church building in Win- 
dom. Speaker at the dedicatory service 
was Dr. Elden Wenzel, executive sec- 
retary of the Synod of Minnesota. 
Speaker at another service for the dedi- 
cation of memorial gifts was Dr. Jacob 
C. Krebs, pastor of Randolph Heights 
Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Church membership is 260. The Rev- 
erend Peter A, De Beer is pastor. 


@ The more than 600 members of 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, marked the church’s 125th 
birthday last month. General Assem- 
bly Moderator Hugh I. Evans was chief 
speaker. The church’s pastor is the 
Reverend Robert S. Thomas. 


“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 








A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that’s as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the “cold” war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism. Every American... 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

. should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book “The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information . . . Dept. PL. 
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Pulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMovlin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, 
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The Last Christmas Tree 


By LUCILLE WALLOWER 


or WHISTLED MERRILY as he hung 
the scraps of pretty green shrub 
over the bare sticks that formed the 
branches of his artificial Christmas 
tree. Before he had gathered the shrub, 
the tree had looked very much like a 
hatrack. 

“Father makes the finest Christmas 
trees in Iceland,” thought Jon proudly. 
He had just sold the last tree in the 
ship—the last except this one, of course, 
his own Christmas tree. Father would 
be glad he had sold the last one, too, 
for they needed the money badly. 


Just then there was a knock at the 
door. A man and a little girl came in 

the Americans who had come to stay 
at the village inn. “We would like to 
buy a tree,” said the man, pointing to 
the only tree left. 

“Is—is that a Christmas tree?” asked 
the girl, staring at the wooden poles. 

“I'm sorry, sir, but I have sold the 
last tree,” said Jon. To the girl he 
added, “Yes, of course it’s a tree!” 

“Alice’s small brother will be so dis- 
appointed not to have a tree!” said the 
man. “I never thought when we came 
here that there would be no Christmas 
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trees. But it would be fine to have a 
real Icelandic Christmas tree!” 

Jon didn’t know what to do. How 
could he give up his very own tree? 
He had saved wrapping paper and 
colored tin foil for months, and had 
spent many hours making them into 
pretty stars, streamers, and little fish 
for the tree. Then suddenly he thought 
how dreadful it would seem to be far 
away in a strange land without any 
home friends, and no Christmas tree! 

“Yes, of course I will sell it!” Jon 
said cheerily. “See,” he showed them, 
“you drape it like this to hide the 
wood. Wait!” he ran to the cupboard 
and brought out his treasured box of 


Christmas decorations. “Take these 
too!” he said, giving it to Alice. 
“Oh!” she cried happily. “How 


lovely!” 
Alice and her father smiled and 
said, “Gledileg Jol!” as they left. 


i= saT very still after they had gone. 
He felt glad to have made someone 
else happy—and vet how could it be a 
very merry Christmas now! There was 
no more wood to make a tree. His 
father was the only carpenter in the 
little town, so there was no place else 
to buy one. 

“Anyhow,” thought Jon, “father will 
be pleased to have the money.” Slow- 
ly, he walked up the steps from the 
shop in the basement, to the house. 

There was so much to be done the 
rest of the day, that Jon almost forgot 
about not having a tree. 

When Jon came back from a last 
minute errand, his grandmother and 
grandfather, aunt, uncle, and cousins 
had arrived. It was really Christmas 
Eve at last! Father, too, had returned 
from delivering trees. It was time for 
the family party to begin! 

First, grandfather read from the 
Bible. Then they sang old Christmas 
hymns. Then—someone opened the 
doors into the big sitting room. 

“Oh!” cried everyone. “Oh!” cried 
Jon loudest of all. 

For there was a Christmas tree! The 
branches were really green, not just 
trimmed with shrub. And it was beau- 
tiful, with shining balls and tinsel! 

“It came all the way from Amer- 
ica!” exclaimed father. “It is a kind of 
artificial tree. It folds together! Was 
it not good of the little American girl 
to surprise you? After her father had 
bought the tree from you, this one 
came for them. Since Alice had an 
Icelandic tree, she thought you would 
like an American tree! She is here, 
too!” 

Alice stepped shyly from a corner of 
the darkened room. 

Jon just smiled and smiled at her. 
Then he said something he knew she 
would understand, “Gledileg Jol! Mer- 
ry Christmas!” 
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May Christmas be bright... 


_for you... for them 


thanks. to your Gift Annuity! 


Cheir Christmas may not be very Merry, nor White, 
this year ... or perhaps for many years to come! 

But they're not complaining, these unfortunate 
people throughout our own land... and those across 
the far reaches of our world. 

You can, however, help to brighten not only 
Christmas, but the whole life of similar people who 
know only spiritual darkness, sickness, hunger 
and want. 

At the same time, give financial security to some- 
one dear... a son, niece, grandchild or friend. 

A Presbyterian Annuity is an ideal Christmas Gift 
which serves a two-fold cause . . . a comforting in- 
come for the person you name... and it helps carry 
Christ’s teachings to many places here, and abroad 
... wherever it is needed, in whatever way! 

Your Gift-Annuitant, the person you name... will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness, providing for him 
in this safe, secure way. The contract you buy yields 
regular, life-long payments to anyone you select. You 
actually give an annual income up to 7%. 

Your spiritual blessings will be many, indeed... 
for the good work to be eventually done as a result 
of your purchase. 

Mail the coupon below .. . today. We'll be happy 
pvetie ng to send you complete information telling you how 
ne nord? cyurch | af. the Presbyterian Annuity plan works... for you... 
Non for them! 
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